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I read Newsweek regularly and look 
forward with keen interest to every 
issue, because its news is not only 
well written but most authentic—-as 
I am sure is recognized by everyone 
active in public affairs 


Pema Raab 


James A Farley. Postmaster General 
Chairman, Democratic National Ccmmittee 


Newsweek for me is required reading, 


7 particularly in its coverage of the 


Washington and political fields 
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John D. M Hamilton, Chairman 
Republican National Committee 


Orchids to Newsweek. 


Rat Lied 


Walter Winchell 
Columnist and Radio Commentator 


Newsweek, to.my mind, is just about 
the most useful and interesting of 
all magazines. I like its brevity; 
its thorough handling of news events 
and their interpretation—all pre- 
sented without tricks, slaps or slams 

I like its special features on busi- 
ness, sports, the theatre and books, 
in fact, I like everything about it 

Congratulations on the great strides 
you have made. 


Pennett Moore, Vice-President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


Newsweek is on my "must" weekly read- 
ing list 

I like your formula and I like your 
method of presentation 


I hope you will adhere to your policy 
of projecting and interpreting the 
actual news with clarity, simplicity, 
and without bias. / 


J V. Connolly, General Manager 
Hearst Newspapurs 


I read Newsweek regularly and I think 
it is well done. The business and 
financial news I have thought an un- 
usually good job. Of course, this may 
be because I naturally am very much 
interested in that particular sub- 


Wendell L. Wallkie, Presicent 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp 


Newsweek has developed into a really 
grand weekly, to me the outstanding 
weekly in the country 


Tre Right Reverend Ceorge Craig Stewart, DD 
Bisncp of Chicago 


I have taken a great interest in the 
magazine (Newsweek) and find it the 
most satisfactory source for me to get 
the weekly news in condensed form. 


ser Artirter_ 


A W. Robertson, Chairman 
Westinghouce Electric & Mfg. Co 


I like the authoritative handling 
of the news. The paragraphs of Sig- 
nificance are like a prism held up 
to the week's happenings. They divide 
the rays of momentous events and bring 
out the shades of what is really im- 
portant ‘ 

Today such a magazine is absolutely 
essential to any one who wishes to 
be well informed. 


Charles C. Younggreen, Executive Vice-President 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn 


I read Newsweek ..and find it indis-— 
pensable to my work. It is always 
fairminded and brightly written and 
I am delighted to add my congratula- 
tions to the good work you have been 
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John Gunther 
Foreign Correspondent and Author 


“ ..lo see oursel’s as others see us.” 


ROBERT BURNS 
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The belt that leads with its chin 
always takes the 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


MINES. quarries, manufacturing 
plants, miles of conveyor belts of 
rubber and fabric are turned by pulleys, 
to transport material cheaply. But what 
happens at the point the materials 
(huge rocks, for instance) are dumped 
onto the moving belt? The belt takes 
a terrible beating. Held rigid by the 
supporting pulleys, the belt has to ab- 
sorb the blow—and naturally wears out. 

All sorts of devices were tried to let 
the belt pass on the impact, but none 
was successful. 

Then Goodrich engineers had an 
idea. They had developed a new kind 
of spring for street cars, able to carry 


enormous loads smoothly. Why not a 
rubber spring for the pulley supports 
below a conveyor belt? The pulley 
would then be floated on a rubber 
spring, and the belt could pass on its 
blows to this spring, which would 
absorb the impact. 

Goodrich tried it. Tests show that 
this new development increases a belt’s 
resistance to impact 4 times, and can 
increase the life of the belt as much as 
10 times! Goodrich Shock Impact 
Idler Mountings are now at work, 
saving money for users of conveyor 
belts, reducing handling costs per ton. 


This is typical of the results of 





Goodrich research—developments be- 
ing made constantly in the 32,000 items 
we make are applied to all others in 
the line, so that when you order 
Goodrich belting, hose, rolls, tanks or 
any other Goodrich product you can 
know you are getting all the benefits 
in long life, improved service, low 
maintenance which this Goodrich im- 
provement program makes possible. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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The ‘Golden State’’ offers you 
a golden opportunity 


CALIFORNIA is the West’s greatest market, 
affording boundless opportunities to busi- 
ness executives and bankers all over the 
nation who are eager to develop their 
interests on the Pacific Coast. If your 
problem is one of market development, 
plant location, the establishment of an 
efficient and profitable banking connec- 
tion, approach it through Bank of Amer- 
ica, a California-wide branch banking 
system which has frequently in the past 
encountered problems similar to yours. 
Bank of America has 495 branches in 307 
California communities. 





RESOURCES . . . $1,549,824,000.00 
DEPOSITS $ 1,408,306,000.00 
CAPITAL FUNDS $_ 119,174,000.00 


California’s only statewide bank 











Bank of America 


NATIONAL favines ASSOCIATION 
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BANK OF AMERICA invites you 
to visit the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on magical 
Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. On the grounds of the Ex- 
position, Bank of America has a 
fully equipped bank for your 
accommodation. Carry Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques 
when you come to the Fair. 
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LETTERS 


Dr. Benes’ Degrees 

While enjoying my June 19 copy of 
Newsweek, I read on page 44, under the 
caption “Honoris Causa,” that Dr. Eduard 
Benes won an LL.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. As I was sitting less than 100 feet 
from Dr. Eduard Benes in the Field House 
at Boulder, Colo., and heard his com- 
mencement address on the morning of 
June 12, following which I saw Dr. George 
Norlin confer the degree Doctor of Laws 
(Honoris Causa) upon him, I am wonder- 
ing if he received an honorary degree from 
Columbia also. 

It has been my privilege to enjoy your 
magazine for some time. I have found it 
full of interest and it has given me many 
little stories about the pertinent happen- 
ings in the many-sided world of today that 
have given me that keen delight that comes 





from knowledge possessed with confidence. 


H. G. STRAUSS 
Denver, Colo. 


Dr. Benes received a Colorado degree as 
well as one from Columbia—in fact, the 
former President of Czecho-Slovakia was 
five times so honored in this commence- 
ment season (NEwsweEEK, July 3). 





Strausses and Ostriches 

I read with amusement an article con- 
cerning Richard and Johann Strauss be- 
cause I did never know that Strauss was 
an ostrich (Newsweek, June 12). 

It is true, an ostrich is called “Vogel- 
strauss” in German; just why, I do not 
know any more than why you call it an 
ostrich. We have a great variety of 
Strausses, for instance “Blumenstrauss,” 
meaning an assortment of any flower, like: 
Rosenstrauss (a bouquet of roses), Veil- 
chenstrauss (violets). Anyway, any flower 
(or flowers) put together in a bunch is 
called Strauss, therefore I cannot see why 
Johann Strauss’ name should mean ostrich. 
Why not call him a rose or something else? 

W. F. MERKLE 

Casper, Wyo. 


Since “Strauss” can mean either “bou- 
quet” or “ostrich” a German professor 
might use the more definitive word “Vogel- 
strauss” (bird-ostrich) to be strictly scien- 
tific. But it is perfectly acceptable German 
usage to call the bird a “Strauss.” 





Saturday Sabbath 


In your issue of June 26, under the title 
“Saturday Sabbath,” you pose a question, 
viz.: “Will contracts signed on Sabbath by 
Adventists or Jews be legal?” 

First, religious Jews or Adventists do 
not write on the Sabbath. Second, the 
overwhelming weight of legal authority 
holds that contracts made on Sunday 


(Christian Sabbath) are legal and valid. 
Contracts made on weekdays requiring 
work to be performed on Sunday, except 
in cases involving the public health or 
other public emergency, are invalid. 
MEYER KRAUSHAAR 
New York City 





Setting Hens 

A paraphrased couplet of my boyhood 
days ran: “A little nonsense now and then 
is relished by a setting hen.” The fact is, 
regardless of dictionaries or popular usage, 
you set a hen on a setting of eggs, where 
she squats for 21 days. We call her a set- 
ting hen as distinguished from a laying 
hen, not because she sets, but because she 
is set on a setting. A hen strictly speaking 
neither sits nor sets but is set, by the 
person whose job it is to set her. I have 
never heard a countryman, a poultryman, 
or anyone else who deals with hens ever 
say: “The hen sets.” You have miscon- 
strued popular usage. Not that it really 
makes any difference to the hen, who has 
no interest in her eggs as such but would 
just as soon be set on a nest full of door- 
knobs. I’m nuts about chickens and raise 
‘em in six breeds. 

HENRY EDWARD WARNER 
Warlee-on-the-Severn 
Annapolis, Md. 


I’m amused at the Nice-Nelly gram- 
marians who challenge your use of the 
various forms of “set” in connection with 
hens trying to raise a family. I don’t know 
how it is today, but in my boyhood on the 
farm anyone who spoke of a “sitting” hen 
would have been chased off the place. 

A. R. WALLACE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


In our “setting hen” argument (News- 
WEEK, July 3), both you and I “claim 
Abraham as our Father.” As my authority 
I quote from the 1914 edition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary: “The use 
of the verb set for sit in such expressions 
as, the hen is setting on thirteen eggs; a 
setting hen, etc., although colloquially 
common, and sometimes tolerated in seri- 
ous writing, is not to be approved.” 

If there be such thing as a setting hen, 
those hours I labored over the distinction 
between set and sit were vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit. 

MARTHA M. ELLIS 

Youngstown, Ohio 


The passage of years since 1914 has 
changed Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary as well as the map of Europe and 
the political and economic philosophies of 
the world. The 1935 Webster (the latest 
edition) has dropped the comment quoted 
by Mrs. Ellis and, in its listing of the vari- 
ous ways “setting” may be used, gives 
this definition: “A setting hen—a hen 
brooding under set.” 
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Commander Cruising Sedan $965 delivered at factory 


Drive this money-saving car that says 


You heucu yout auleniltles! 


STUDEBAKER 
COMMANDER 


T’S a grand feeling to see the approv- 
ing looks your car receives, the first 
day you step out in this roomy, smartly 
contoured Studebaker Commander. 
Hotel doormen, filling station attend- 
ants, drivers of other cars, all let you 
know, without saying a word, that 


You save money when you buy this Com- 
mander! At no added cost, this Commander’s 
low delivered price includes such indispensables as 
ee meni hil nated nage 4 ‘anes door 
ate steering wheel gear shi anar suspen- 
sion, many desirable Sradebaker advancements. 


they think highly of your judgment. 
Your guests and your family outspok- 
enly tell you that this smooth-running, 
beautifully balanced Commander is the 
most restful car in which they ever rode. 
And your budget tells you that you’re 
saving dollars every month on gasoline 
and repairs. This soundly built Com- 
mander is an exact duplicate of the first 
prize winner of this year’s Gilmore- 
Yosemite Gas Economy Sweepstakes! 
See your local Studebaker dealer now 
and go for a thrilling, revealing trial 
drive in this safe, brilliant-performing, 
easy-handling Studebaker Commander. 
Low down payment—liberalC.I.T.terms. 


Delivered prices at factory, South Bend, Indiana, subject to 
change without notice. Optional equipment and optional ac- 
cessories are available on all models at extra cost. 
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15,000 miles in less than 15,000 min- 
utes for A.A.A. record! Two Studebaker 
Champion team mates of the Commander 
and President proved their ruggedness last 
month, in a merciless test of endurance at 
high speed, on the Indianapolis Speedway. 
One of these Champions had already set a 
2714 miles per gallon coast-to-coast record. 


You make money when yovw sell this 
Commander! It’s enduringly built by Stude- 
baker’s master craftsmen. That assures you 
remarkable freedom from frequent, and ex- 
cessively high, repair costs. And when you’re 
finally ready for a new car, your Command- 


er’s sound condition brings a top trade-in price. 
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Gone to the other end of the 
office for a drink...we’d guess 


It’s a healthy habit to take frequent 
drinks of water—but a time-waster if 
you have to “walk a mile” to get ’em. 
Install either AJAX or AERO individual 
cups at several convenient locations. 
AERO, the swanky round cup, and the 
unique, thrifty AJAX, save your money 
by safeguarding employees’ health. 
Study this angle on business efficiency in the 
booklet “New Dividends for Business? Free to 


executives. To inspect AJAX or AERO service per- 
sonally—without obligation—check square below. 


LOOK FOR NAME AJAX ON EACH CLP 
' \) 
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OD Mail us your FREE BOOKLET, and 
C] Have dealer tell us about the special 
One Dollar “GET ACQUAINTED” Offer. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68B PRESCOTT STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
270 B Broadway @ 221 B No. LaSalle Street 

New York Chicago 

PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. DIV. 

416 B Second Street, San Francisco 
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Liberty Notes— 


St. Joseph, Mich.: During the closing 
bars of “The Star-Spangled Banner” at an 
outdoor music festival, two convicts—slide 
trombonists in the Ionia State Reformatory 
band—slid away to freedom. After run- 
ning five blocks, they forced a driver out 
of his car and proceeded on uncaught. 





Golden Hours— 


Rapid City, S.D.: Instead of putting 
violators of local laws on the rock pile, the 
municipality puts them to work in its gold 
mine. 


Pickets’ Progress— 


Detroit, Mich.: In a campaign to 
drive bookmakers out of the city, Police 
Commissioner Heinrich Pickert has or- 
dered his cops to stand outside the bookie 
shops and scowl at the customers. 


Hollywood, Calif.: Because she dis- 
regarded a restraining order and picketed 
her former husband for alimony, Joan 
Manners of the movies was sentenced to 
five days in county jail. 


Bad Records— 


Paris, France: When he found no one 
to support his contention that his wife 
nagged him, Pierre Amas made phonograph 
records of her harsh words and presented 
them as evidence in divorce court. But the 
judge, finding no proof of their authen- 
ticity, refused to listen. 


Duck Notes— 


Columbus, Ohio: Arrested for club- 
bing and attempting to steal a duck in 
Franklin Park, Charles Wattis claimed 
that the bird had attacked him, and that 
the club was wielded in self-defense. 


Elyria, Ohio: In the gizzard of a duck 
she was preparing for dinner, Mrs. William 
Beal found the $125 diamond ring she’d 
lost six weeks before. 


Bell Ringer— 


New York: A World’s Fair electrician 
discovered he’d mislaid his pass and 
plunked out 75 cents for admission, but 
the ticket taker stopped him anyway: 
“You can’t get in until 9 o’clock; you have 
to wait till the bells ring.” The electrician’s 
face fell. “That’s just it,” he moaned. “I’m 


? 


the man who rings the bells! 


Domestic Dream— 


Scranton, Pa.: Definition for a happy 
home contained in the answer to a question 
i a marriage course at Scranton-Keystone 
College: “One wherein every member of 
the family wants to wash the dishes.” 










































I. Thank you, Ching! You certainly are _ 
well-trained. All the comforts of home... 


right here, in the middle of the Pacific! 

























To those who know the Orient best, 
the words service and Canadian Pacific 
are synonymous. Go Empress and enjoy 
all the pleasures of life on the mighty 
Pacific. Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver and Victoria...or connect at 
Honolulu from California. See your 
own travel agent or any Canadian Pacific 
office in the United States and Canada. 


Camadian (Pacific 


Since 1886...SERVICE on the Pacific 


HAWAII « JAPAN 
CHINA+ MANILA 





2. I’ve dined the world over... but I’ve 
never found anything to beat Empress cui- 
sine. You'll see when we go down to dinner! 








4. Empress of Japan...largest, fastest liner 
on the Pacific. Round trip by Empress to 
Manila: $402 up Tourist Class. 


3B. An Empress trip is like a cruise! We've 
seen Hawaii. And here’s Yokohama! Then 
-»- Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and home. 























... Of a hungry, high-speed machine 


It was a delicate problem in scientific feeding . . . to keep 
this high-speed miller from over-eating not even so much as 
1/1000th of an inch, when biting into metal as fast as 3200 
revolutions per minute. 

The most experienced operator couldn’t positively say 
“when”. In fact, the only thing the machine would take 
orders from proved to be a Veeder-Root Counting Device. This 
device pre-measures and sets the feed in thousandths of an 
inch ... and holds the cutting tool so strictly to that allow- 


Nadir - 
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ance that the manufacturer can guarantee accuracy of plus or 
minus .00025” in 2%” of travel. Time is saved . . . accuracy 
improved. Direct reading is obtained . . . mistakes are elimi- 
nated. Utility of the machine is greater . . . sales fields far wider. 
This manufacturer*, like scores of others, has proved the 
dollar-value of designing and building-in Veeder-Root De- 
vices as integral parts of their products. But such applications 
are not always obvious. And that’s why it’s worth while to 
have a Veeder-Root engineer survey the possibilities for new 
utility and new profit in your product. Any time you say. Write. 


"(NAME ON REQUEST) 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


«+«TRADEMARK OF WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Jones’ Tactics 


New Dealers of the spending-lending 
school are discouraged by Jesse Jones’ tac- 
tics. They’d hoped that when he was 
moved up from RFC Chairman to the new 
post of Federal Loan Administrator he 
would relax his hold on the RFC, clearing 
the way for a more liberal loan policy. In- 
stead, Jones now indicates he’ll keep his 
old agency under his wing. In addition, his 
recent frank remarks to friends about the 
need for Federal economy haven’t helped 
his popularity with the spend-lend group. 
In fact, if it weren’t for his standing with 
Congressmen, New Dealers would prob- 
ably have maneuvered his ouster some 
time ago. 


1940 Line-up 

An increasing number of astute politi- 
cal writers are betting that the 1940 line- 
up will be Roosevelt vs. Dewey. Most 
think that F.D.R. can get his party’s nom- 
ination if he wants it, and it’s clear that 
he’s increasingly inclined to want it. On 
the G.O.P. side, most of the party politi- 
cians seem to prefer a more experienced 
candidate like Vandenberg but grant that 
Dewey is about the only Republican con- 
tender who could match Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign showmanship. 


Bailey Strategy 


Note that Sen. Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina, formerly a leader of the anti- 
Roosevelt Democratic wing, has remained 
silent in recent months. What’s more, he 
has written a letter to at least one New 


- Deal administrator expressing friendship 


for his particular phase of the Administra- 
tion program. One hunch is that Bailey 
just wants to line himself up for a share 
of new patronage, particularly the abun- 
dant 1940 census jobs. Another hunch is 
that, like other former Roosevelt baiters, 
he’s convinced F.D.R. will seek a third 
term and is trying to get near enough to 
the band wagon to jump on if necessary. 


Political Straws 


Gov. Harold Stassen of Minnesota, too 
young (32) even to be a candidate for 
next year’s Presidential ticket, is being 
talked of as Republican convention key- 
noter . . . Ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 


Georgia, having made peace with various 
political factions, is now almost a sure bet 
for returning to the governorship next 


year ... The reports are correct that, after 


some prodding by Alf Landon and other 
G.O.P. figures, Thomas Dewey and Ken- 
neth Simpson, N.Y. Republican leader, 
have patched up their rift, which had 
threatened to impair Dewey’s Presidential 
candidacy. 


Roosevelt and Farley 


F.D.R. and Jim Farley are engaged in 
what looks like a rather childish game of 
outwaiting each other. Although the White 
House assumes Farley would support any 
third-term attempt, Roosevelt hasn’t yet 
even asked him for a report on his Western 
trip in May. In turn, Farley says he won’t 
make a report until the President asks for 
it. Also, Farley’s friends think it’s up to 
Roosevelt to tell him what his 1940 plans 
are, though Roosevelt’s intimates insist he 
hasn’t yet made up his mind. Realizing it’s 
urgent for the two men to get together, 
Harry Hopkins and Frank Walker, ex- 
head of the National Emergency Council, 
are trying to break the impasse—Hopkins 
working on the President, Walker on Far- 
ley. 


Woodring to London? 


Unless present Administration plans fall 
through—and unless there’s a war or pro- 
longed crisis—Secretary of War Harry 
Woodring is likely to be appointed Ambas- 
sador to London before the year’s end. 
Kennedy is known to have had enough of 
the London job. So Roosevelt advisers 
have picked the post as a niche to which 
Woodring can be shifted—probably tem- 
porarily—to get him out of the War De- 
partment. The New Deal inner circle now 
favors Frank Murphy to succeed Wood- 
ring as Secretary of War, thereby making 
room for Solicitor General Robert Jackson 
to be moved up to Attorney General. The 
hitch in this plan is that Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Johnson says he was promised 
the Secretaryship when he took his present 
job, and he won’t give way without a 
struggle. 


Jackson vs. Wagner 


The alternate plan of the inner New 
Dealers, most of whom are strong boosters 
of Robert Jackson, is to have him succeed 
to the Chief Justiceship—or at least to a 
seat on the court—if Hughes’ health 
should force him to quit in the fall. An- 
other leading contender for the if-and- 
when court vacancy is Senator Wagner, 
whose long battle for social and labor leg- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


islation is supposed to have given him a 
strong claim to the appointment. Those 
close to F.D.R. say he’d have a hard time 
choosing between Jackson and Wagner, 
both New Yorkers. 


Trivia 

In the month following the Squalus dis- 
aster, the Navy Department received more 
than 1,600 suggestions for changes in sub- 
marine equipment; normally it receives 
about 60 a month . . . Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins has taken a small cottage 
in Maryland for the summer; plans to 
spend only a day or two a week in Wash- 
ington until his health is restored . . . Last 
week, as usual, Congressional wives could 
simply look out the window to see whether 
their husbands’ story of a night session was 
just a stall for staying out late; three extra- 
bright lights, visible in Maryland and 
Virginia, burn atop the Capitol dome 
while sessions are going on . . . Incidental- 
ly, attendance at Wednesday night’s Sen- 
ate session increased sharply as soon as the 
Louis-Galento fight ended. 





Mandate Commission Action 


Flees why you read so little about 
the recent meeting of the League of Na- 
tions Mandates Commission. Some com- 
mission members, notably the Scandi- 
navian and Belgian delegates, were armed 
with headline-making statements in op- 
position to Britain’s new Palestine plan 
and France’s cession of the Syrian Alex- 
andretta region to Turkey, but the state- 
ments were never made. British and 
French delegates, headed by British Co- 
lonial Secretary MacDonald, who flew 
from London to attend, brought enough 
pressure to bear to prevent opposition re- 
ports. Upshot was that the commission 
made no news, simply passing the Pales- 
tine and Syrian questions on to the League 
Council, where Britain and France enjoy 
a comfortable balance of power. 


Japanese Renege 


Diplomats’ study of the Far Eastern 
situation last week unearthed evidence 
that the Japanese have reneged on Ger- 
many in a China trade deal. It was dis- 
covered that early in the Chinese war 
Germany negotiated a secret agreement 
with its partner in the anti-Comintern 
pact which called for the opening of im- 
portant trade outlets in North China to 
the Reich. However, the Japanese, irri- 
tated by continued German sale of war 
supplies to China, have not only kept for 
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themselves all possible North China trade 
but even overlooked a promise to pur- 
chase German technical equipment, such 
as engineering and optical supplies, for 
the army of occupation. 


Nazi Business Mortality 


Note how the early Nazi tenet of a 
strong middle class has been forgotten in 
the struggle to overcome the labor short- 
age. A recent Nazi decree, based on the 
theory that only large businesses are eco- 
nomical in their use of man power, dis- 
solves all concerns whose gross business 
falls below a set level. Official Nazi 
figures show that this decree in April and 
May alone caused the closing of 60 corpo- 
rations, 531 partnerships, 884 commercial 
houses, and 133 cooperatives. 


Spanish Executions 


Generalissimo Franco owes France for 
much of the evidence against Spanish Re- 
publicans now being tried for crimes 
against the Nationalists. When France 
turned over the arms of the Republican 
army to Franco, it also turned over all 
records and documents seized from refu- 
gees. These records are now being used in 
the trial courts that are sentencing an 
estimated 100 to death daily. Incidentally, 
the extent of Franco’s “purification” of 
the Spanish press is indicated by authori- 
tative reports that at least 35 Spanish 
journalists, among them such well-known 
newspaper editors as Javier Bueno, An- 
tonio Hermosilla, and Modesto Sanchez 
Monreal, have been executed since the fall 
of Madrid. 


Foreign Notes 


The British King and Queen’s Canadian 
trip was so successful the Cabinet is seri- 
ously considering sending them to Aus- 
tralia if the international situation per- 
mits . . . Hitler has ordered marble from 
Greece to build a magnificent swimming 
pool at his Berchtesgaden retreat . . . The 
British Museum recently received a re- 
quest from a British business firm for ad- 
vertising rates in the “Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,” the fragile manuscripts which 
are the source of earliest British history 
... As a birthday gift to his 10-year-old 
son, Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo 
has arranged to have him ceremoniously 
elevated from colonel to general (with full 
uniform and pay) in the Dominican 
Army . . . Egypt, which has no coal, is 
buying up a year’s supply as a war reserve. 





SEC Chairmanship 


CCastiary to the original plan (revealed 
here weeks ago), Jerome Frank won’t 
leave the chairmanship of the SEC in any- 
thing like the near future. When William 
O. Douglas went to the Supreme Court, 


Administration leaders had two candidates 
for the SEC post—Frank and Leon Hen- 
derson. A scheme was worked out whereby 
Frank was to hold the chairmanship for a 
time and then step out in favor of Hender- 
son. Now Frank’s telling his friends he 
loves the job and wouldn’t think of getting 
out before the long-delayed reorganization 
of utility holding companies gets well un- 
der way—a task that will take at least a 
year. 


New Products 


There’s a new-type window screen so 
woven that it cuts off the sun’s direct rays 
when the sun reaches a certain height; it’s 
said to eliminate need for Venetian blinds 
or awnings . . . The Quaker Chemical 
Products Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., has 
developed a crystalline compound said to 
make fabrics flameproof, protecting rugs 
and upholstery against cigarette burns, 
etc. . . . Corn Products Refining Co. has 
developed a grease-resisting plastic for 
coating paper and food containers; the 
substance, marketed under the name of 
Zein, is made from a protein extracted 
from corn. 


Mead Bill Revival 


Watch for another drive to put through 
the Mead Bill for insuring loans to small 
businesses. Poor New Deal teamwork (fail- 
ure of Corcoran, Cohen, and associates to 
get the support of Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Eccles) nearly wrecked the bill when 
Eccles came out against it. However, last 
week interdepartmental conferences, quiet- 
ly called by Harry Hopkins, made some 
progress in ironing out differences of 
opinion. 


Overlooked NLRB Case 


Anti-New Deal papers missed a good 
chance to set up a howl when they over- 
looked the NLRB’s recent decision against 
the Picker X-Ray Corp. in Cleveland. 
The board there ruled that the company 
violated the Labor Act by granting a gen- 
eral wage increase! As a matter of fact, the 
board made out a fairly plausible case by 
contending that the raises, granted on the 
eve of a company election between an in- 
side and an outside union, was simply an 
attempt to influence the voting. But oppo- 
sition editorial writers could have had a 
field day denouncing a government under 
which an employer couldn’t even raise his 
own workers’ pay. 


Business Footnotes 


The “war chests” being built up here by 
foreign governments to buy supplies in 
time of emergency are now unofficially esti- 
mated (by Federal Reserve people) to ex- 
ceed $1,500,000,000 . . . The Dow Chem- 
ical Co. is developing a synthetic hosiery 
yarn, “Etho-raon,” to compete with du 
Pont’s Nylon . .. Much more will be heard 
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of New Dealers’ proposals for some na- 
tionwide program for selling life insurance 
over the counter in a way similar to Mas. 
sachusetts’ system. 





Miscellany 
Remarkable headway is being made by 


a British movement to canonize King 
Henry VI, noted for his piety and for the 
miracles reputedly performed near his body 
after he was deposed and slain; Shane Les- 
lie, Irish author, is leading the movement 
and hopes for success next year . . . The 
Government Printing Office is getting a 
hand for delivering before 8 a.m. on June 


' 29 full 159-page issues of the Congres- 


sional Record covering the Senate session 
that lasted until 1:15 that morning .. . 
J. Walter Christie, leading authority on 
military tanks, is working on plans for a 
lightweight tank to be dropped by para- 
chute from a giant airplane. 


F.D.R. vs. N.Y. Times 


Most accounts of Roosevelt’s Hyde 
Park press conference on monetary issues 
skipped a side remark that revealed 
F.D.R.’s antipathy toward The New York 
Times. Long irritated by the paper’s oppo- 
sition to his financial policies, he had pre- 
viously taken cracks at The Times, even 
hinting that its own corporate setup caused 
it to fight the undistributed-profits tax. 
Noting last week that Felix Belair, Times 
correspondent, wasn’t taking notes, the 
President heatedly ordered him to “write 
it down” even if his paper wouldn’t pub- 
lish it. Actually Belair had previously ar- 
ranged for a stenographic transcript of the 
whole conference. F.D.R. later called Belair 
aside and told him not to take the repri- 
mand _ personally—but his resentment 
toward the nation’s most influential Demo- 
cratic paper clearly remained. 


Missing Persons 


“Alfalfa Bill” Murray, once widely head- 
lined as Oklahoma’s colorful Governor, 
lives quietly in a Tishomingo, Okla., hotel; 
now 69 and in improved health, he’s writ- 
ing a book on agricultural economics; oc- 
casionally accepts lecture engagements but 
is not active in politics . . . Emil (Irish) 
Meusel, and his brother, Bob, famous in 
the 1920s as outfielders for the N.Y. Giants 
and Yankees, respectively, now operate a 
café on Hollywood’s Sunset Boulevard; 
take little interest in baseball except to 
coach a nephew, Bob Meusel, pitcher on 
a local high-school team . . . Samuel 
Insull Jr., who was acquitted of fraud in 
the collapse of his father’s utility em- 
pire, and who later held a $51,000-a-year 
job as assistant to the chairman of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., is now with 
a Chicago insurance firm; lives with his 
wife in Wheaton, fashionable Chicago 
suburb. 
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This boy has 
long white 
whiskers now 


A LOT OF THINGS have happened 
since this picture was taken, some 
60 years ago. 


And a lot of things will happen 
during the next 60 years, and suc- 
ceeding years—many things that no 
human being can possibly foresee. 


But the management of a life in- 
surance company must be prepared 
for whatever may happen. For the in- 
surance policies a company issues are 
all contracts for future payment. Ex- 
actly how far in the future these pay- 
ments will be made, nobody knows. 


The management of a life insur- 
ance company must consistently take 
“ e ” 
the long view. 


With each passing year, the time 
comes nearer when claims must be 
paid. So, each year, the company 
sets aside a mathematically deter- 
mined amount of money as a reserve. 
Because this fund is required by law, 
it is known as the “legal reserve.” 


The management of a life insur- 
ance company must look ahead in 
another way. It must concern itself 
with such unforeseen conditions as 
depressions, panics, epidemics, and 
other disasters—and must seek to 
protect its policyholders’ interests 
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against these unexpected contingen- 
cies. So the company sets aside an 
additional, and smaller, fund called 
a “contingency reserve?’ or “surplus?” 
In New York State, the maximum 
amount of the contingency reserve 


is fixed by law. 


And in investing these funds it 
must attempt, through the applica- 
tion of far-sighted and highly spe- 
cialized judgment, to select income- 
producing investments which will 
prove stable, year in and year out. 


By thus providing for the payment 
of all its normal obligations through 

s “legal reserve”... and by setting 
up a “contingency reserve” to safe- 
guard policyholders’ and beneficia- 
ries’ interests even in the face of 
extraordinary emergencies ...a life 
insurance company seeks in every 
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possible way to make sure that it can 
meet all its financial obligations to its 
policyholders and beneficiaries —in 
good times and bad —whenever these 
obligations fall due. 





COPYRIGHT 1939-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 15 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) OP 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 





Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 

in San Francisco. 

















AZ truck is too small for 
many needs, and often a 114 - 
ton truck is too large. There is a 
great need for a truck to meet the 
middleweight requirements. 
International has built a % to 
1-ton truck to fit the job exactly — 
the “In-Between” International 
Model D-15. But International 
engineers didn’t just build up a 
14-ton model to bridge the gap— 
that isn’t the way International 
does things. The D-15 was de- 
signed and built especially for 34 
to 1-ton loads. And like all Inter- 
nationals, it’s an “all-truck” truck 


made to do a truck’s job with 
typical International economy. 

If you have middleweight loads 
to haul, put this 34 to 1-ton Inter- 
national on your job and cut 
the needless expense of using a 
truck that’s too big, or one that’s 
too small. 

Many thousands of this ¥{ to1-ton 
truck are on the job today. Dealers 
and branches operating under this 
famous Triple-Diamond emblem 
will show and demonstrate the 
“in-between” D-15 at your conve- 
nience. Other International sizes, 
Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





CINTERNATIONAL | 
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Designed for saving 

time, gas, oil, an 
wear and tear—in traffic, 
in parking, in alleys. Fast 
getaway and pickup— 
fast in all speeds. Wheel- 
base 130 inches; inside 
body 102 inches long. 


“in-Between” 
international 
Model D-15 


Graceful lines in 

safety steel—a m 
ern cab interior—superb springing and 
shock-absorbing—low center of grav- 
ity—low over-all height with AMPLE 
load space—extra-maneuverable— 
STAMINA and ECONOMY morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Rebellious Congress Stymies 


| 


| Defiant on Neutrality, 
Money, and Relief as It Ends 
| Fiscal Year in Splurge 


| The 76th Congress could not wait until 
| July 4 to play with its fireworks. On 
Friday the Republican minority, with the 
help of an amazing motley of Democrats, 
exploded two giant crackers that singed 
| the President’s coattails and awakened 
| tumbling echoes in every capital of the 
| world. 
| In effect the spectacle was a combina- 
| tion of Independence Day and New Year’s 
| Eve. For as the clocks chimed a dirge for 


) June 1939 the legislative merrymakers 


looked back upon a fiscal year wherein 
they had spent a record peacetime chunk 
of taxpayers’ money (see Table I), upon 
a month of virtually unprecedented pork- 
barrel rolling, and upon a crowded week 
during which they had stripped Mr. Roose- 
velt, temporarily at least, of his control 
over the nation’s currency, upset his hope 

| of obtaining a Neutrality Act freed of the 
old one’s mandatory arms embargo, and 
forced him to sign Tax, Relief, and Farm 
Bills he could barely stomach. 


Silver and Gold 


When the Bank of England suspended 
gold payments in September 1931, 30 
countries immediately followed suit. With- 


Pet Plans of the President 


in a year the pound sterling dropped from 
$4.8666 to $3.14, currencies of the other 
members of the Sterling Bloc tumbling 
with it. Americans who had goods to sell 
abroad, particularly farmers, found it hard 
to compete with depreciated pounds 
and yen. Frightened Europeans withdrew 
their gold from America. By February 
1933, United States banks were closing. 
President Roosevelt promptly took the 
dollar off gold, but the gesture alone was 
not enough. The dollar, being by nature 
strong, did not sink. In January 1934 the 
President asked Congress to delegate to 
him the authority to stabilize the dollar 
at not more than 60 nor less than 50 per 
cent of its old gold value. The legislators, 
themselves alarmed by the trend of affairs, 
surrendered their constitutional preroga- 
tive to speed the emergency program. 





TABLE I 
THE SPENDING DECADE 
Fiscal Year Expenditures* Deficit 
1930 $3,994,152,000 at 
1931 4,901,598,000 $ 901,959,000 
1932 4,947,776,000 2,942,051,000 
1933 4,325,149,000 2,245,452,000 
1934 6,370,947 ,000 3,255,393,000 
1935 7,583,433,000 3,782,966,000 
1936 9,068,885,000 4,952,928,000 
1937 8,546,379,000 3,252,539,000 
1938 7,691 ,287,000 1,449,625,000 
1939 9,210,000,000 3,542,000,000 


*Exclusive of debt retirement 
7Surplus of $183,789,000 





Wide World 


Republicans Vandenberg, Austin, and Taft finished a fight . . . that Democrat Glass started 


The dollar was frozen at 59.06 per cent, 
thus automatically increasing the official 
Treasury price for gold from $20.67 an 
ounce to $35. The $4,000,000,000 of gold 
then on hand immediately became “worth” 
$6,800,000,000, and $2,000,000,000 of the 
“profit” was covered into a Stabilization 
Fund set up by the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934, which expired last Friday midnight. 

In the Senate chamber on that fateful 
day in 1934 there sat a handful of “gold 
standard” Democrats who protested this 
abdication of Congressional power, even 
under the guise of an “emergency.” Chief 
among them was aging Carter Glass, the 
“unreconstructed rebel” from Lynchburg, 
Va. A few benches away sat a small but 
powerful group of senators from nine 
silver-producing states (see map) who 
had jacked the Treasury’s price for the 
metal up to 77.57 cents an ounce—30-odd 
cents above the world price—ostensibly to 
benefit some 3,000° miners whose living 
depends wholly on silver,* in effect to 
provide a $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 annual 
subsidy to a handful of big mining com- 
panies. Scattered here and there through- 
out the chamber were a few inflationists 
who had never abandoned Bryan’s faith 
in bimetalism, and what Republicans the 
1932 landslide had spared. They were— 
all four groups—destined to wait a long 
time for what they wanted. 

A fortnight ago the strategic moment 
arrived. Silver had slipped to 64.64 cents. 
The farmers, and with them the farmers’ 
inflationist friends, were becoming restive. 
The Republicans, grown in numbers and 
marshaled by such canny leaders as Minor- 








*The bulk of domestic silver is mined as a 
by-product of copper, zinc, and lead mining. 
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ity Leader Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, and Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, were groom- 
ing their issues for 1940. One of these 
issues was the President’s evident disin- 
clination to surrender the “emergency” 
powers Congress ha delegated to him. 
The fact that the 7 “lief, and Mone- 
tary Bills faced ne 30 deadline 
fashioned a might, «pon: the filibuster. 

On June 26 the Silverites and _ infla- 
tionists joined with Republicans and “hard 
money” Democrats to strike from the 
Monetary Bill the President’s power 
further to devalue the dollar. Then Re- 
publicans and “gold” Democrats (with 
the exception of Glass) paid off with votes 
for 77.57 cent silver (NEWSWEEK, July 3) . 
The Silverites yielded on one point, agree- 
ing to end silver purchases abroad. And 
the inflationists did not get the $2,000,000,- 
000 greenbacks they wanted. 

From Hyde Park Mr. Roosevelt scorn- 
fully denounced Republican swappers, 
predicted their action would ruin the 
farmer and weaken America’s defenses, 
threatened to take the matter to the courts, 
and hastened back to Washington per- 
sonally to lead the stiffest Administration 
test since the Supreme Court battle of 
1937. It was too late. The Republicans 
were to talk the whole Monetary Bill to 
death, leaving the Treasury to face the 
long July 4 holiday not only without the 
devaluation power but without any au- 
thorization to operate the $2,000,000,000 
Stabilization Fund (never seriously chal- 
lenged in the Senate) other than a tenuous 
legal opinion from Attorney General 


Frank Murphy. 


Neutrality and Relief 


But the Republicans’ strategy extended 
beyond the Monetary Bill. Having ham- 
mered for years on the President’s conduct 
of relief and foreign policy, they left their 
imprint on the Relief Bill which Mr. 
Roosevelt grudgingly signed last week, 
and upon the Neutrality Bill which he 
may never get to sign. 


H.J.R. 306, a neutrality measure drafted 
by the State Department and sponsored 
in the House by Rep. Sol Bloom of New 
York (Newsweek, June 26), was before 
the lower chamber. On one feature par- 
ticularly the Administration had set its 
heart: omission of the mandatory arms 
embargo. Last week especially, with all 
eyes turned anxiously toward Danzig (see 
page 17), the President and his Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, were all the more 
insistent on a free hand for the executive 
in aiding the democracies in the event of 
the expected Hitler coup. Majority Leader 
Sam Rayburn of Texas and House Whip 
Pat Boland of Pennsylvania had predicted 
that the Bloom Bill would carry by 50 
votes. Its real test was not expected to 
come until it reached the Senate. 

But Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts and his well-disci- 
plined G.O.P. followers had other ideas. 
As the Senate was choking the Monetary 





TABLE II 
THE ECONOMY SCORE 


Bill Budget Estimate 


1939 Relief Deficiency 
1940 Relief 


Treasury-Post Office 
Independent Offices 


Appropriation 





1,194,498,633 
1,700,615,054 
1,668,218,340 

508,789,824 





NEWSWEEK 





© Newsweek 
Silver and Pork: 9 states (shaded area) profit from 
high silver prices, but 35 share rivers and harbors pork under the 1940 
Authorization Bill (figures indicate allotments) 


Bill to death, the Bloom Bill reached the 
House floor. Rep. John M. Vorys of Ohio 
rose to introduce an amendment which in 
effect restored to the measure the manda- 
tory embargo on arms and ammunition 
(but not planes or other loosely defined 
“implements of war”). Democrats gasped. 
Many absentees did not reach the floor in 
time to vote. The amendment was carried, 
and what Hull termed “a matter of regret 
and disappointment” became an accom- 
plished fact. 

Swift reaction from abroad tended to 
support Hull’s view. The Italian Press 
could scarcely restrain its joy at what was 
generally regarded as an unexpected wind- 
fall for the axis powers, and in Paris the 
newspaper L’Ordre expressed the con- 
sensus there that the House action was 
“an encouragement to Hitler to precipi- 
tate things at Danzig.” London, however, 
refused to be stampeded, discounting the 
maneuver as “anti-New Deal politics.” 

Anti-New Deal tactics bore fruit on 
another front when the 1940 Relief Bill 
emerged from conference. The Democratic 
leadership in the Senate had relaxed many 
of the restrictions imposed on the WPA 
by a rebellious House (Newsweek, June 
26) but members of the lower chamber 
dominated the conference sufficiently to 
get substantially the sort of bill they had 
written in the first place. 

It set $1,755,600,000 as the appropria- 
tion, $1,477,000,000 of that for the WPA; 


470,305,868 
720,987,403 
255,134,454 
165,583,093 
24,992,246 
31,225,580 
124,369,203 
18,529,000 
160,833,931 
3,052,445 
46,677,780. 
8,768,887 271 


Military Establishment 
Navy 
Rivers and Harbors 
Interior 
Legislative 
Labor 
State, Justice, Commerce 
First Deficiency ............ 
Second Deficiency 

Third Deficiency 


ordered reliefers who had been on the rolls 
for eighteen months to take a 30-day lay- 
off; dropped the Federal Theater Project; 
eliminated the prevailing wage clause; 
limited WPA participation in building 
projects to $52,000, and restored to the 
WPA the $125,000,000 the House had 
earmarked for the PWA. Rather than 
leave the WPA stranded without funds, 


773,490,151 
305,188,514 
172,679,765 
21,851,779 
30,536,170 
122,177,220 
23,765,041 
157,619,059 
2,669,377 
49 524.985 


9,312,223,912 
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the President signed the bill, commenting 
that it “will work definite hardship on 
more than 2,000,000 American citizens.” 


Promises and Pork 

Having advertised itself at the outset of 
the present session as an “Economy Con- 
gress,” bent on forcing the executive 
branch to curtail its chronic deficit spend- 
ing, the 76th Congress lost little time in 
beginning to find “exceptions” to the 
economy rule. In the six months they have 
sat, senators and representatives have 
managed to go over the President’s own 
estimates on all but relief and a few de- 
partmental appropriations (see Table IT) . 

Last week the President, driven by po- 
litical expediency, was obliged to sign an 
Agriculture Bill which set an all-time high 
of $1,194,498,633—some $350,000,000 more 
than the Chief Executive had asked— 
without providing revenue for most of 
the overage (see page 43). On the War 
Department Civil Functions Bill congress- 
men did almost as well in upsetting budget 
estimates, passing an appropriation of 
$305,188,514—$50,000,000 more than the 
White House had asked—chiefly for rivers 
and harbors and flood control. 

But once the “Economy Congress” had 
sunk its teeth into this most succulent of 
“pork” cuts, it outdid itself in preparing 
a Rivers and Harbors Authorization Bill 
which would serve as a basis for the next 
session’s War Department Civil Functions 
measure. Disregarding pledges of strict 
economy, and in some cases the advice of 
army engineers, the House passed a bill 
authorizing expenditures of $83,848,100 
which the Senate Commerce Committee 
studiously wrote up to $407,855,600 (see 
map). 


Significance 


Unnatural as the silver-gold coalition 
may have been, those “hard money” par- 
ticipants who honestly believe that the 
threat of dollar devaluation is one of the 
psychological factors that is holding re- 
covery back certainly were justified in pay- 
ing the price they did. If silver eventually 
is pegged at around 75 cents, the cost to 
the Treasury will be less than $8,000,000 
a year. 

And if the ban on purchases of foreign 
silver sticks, it will relieve the nation of 
a burden six times as great. The Adminis- 
tration would welcome such a ban; despite 
that, it might embarrass good-neighbor re- 
lations with Mexico, Chile, and Peru, the 
chief Latin American silver producers. As 
for the Silverites—their motives were 
simply those of any other special interest. 

Few economists can make much sense 
out of the President’s petulant charge that 
loss of his devaluation power would put 
the dollar at the mercy of “Wall Street and 
the international speculators.” A good 
many feel that the power to purchase gold 
at any price, plus the manipulations of the 
Stabilization Fund, are ample to protect 








the dollar. On the other hand, Since 1934 
the President has never availed himself of 
the power further to devalue the dollar 
but has regarded it rather as an added 
deterrent to discourage the British from 
letting the pound slip. Hence, his friends 
insist, the mere latent authority can hard- 
ly have been holding business back. The 
whole controversy is overshadowed by the 
President’s desire to maintain his prestige 
and by the desire of Republicans and anti- 
Roosevelt Democrats to head off a third 
term. 

Many observers predicted on hearing the 





Throwing It Back Across the River 
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President’s opening message to Congress 
in January that Mr. Roosevelt would 
“mouse-trap” the legislators—give them 
their heads for long enough to make a 
thorough mess of things, and then, when 
the country was fed up, step in as a hero 
to save the day. In view of their “econ- 
omy” record, the legislators certainly gave 
the President a corking chance. 

But he chose to pick fights where fight- 
ing was not necessary. He fought the “ap- 
peasement” Tax Bill he eventually was 
forced to sign. He displayed such pique over 
criticism of the deal to sell United States 
planes to France that senators left the 
White House so disturbed by the implica- 
tions of his whole foreign policy that they 
determined then and there to deny him the 
sort of neutrality legislation he wanted. 
And, finally, he permitted his disappoint- 
ment over the devaluation upset to take 
the form of dire predictions which were too 
obviously fantastic to be believed. 

Very few senators really believe the de- 
valuation power is a menace. Even fewer 
honestly favor the silly distinction that 
embargoes guns but not scrap iron. But 
the time has passed when issues could be 
decided on their surface merits. From now 
on it will be Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt’s 
enemies—a state of affairs for which Con- 
gress is not alone to blame. 


13 
Vis-a-Vis 


Last April, as Harry Walker Jr. began 
his spring planting on the parcel of land 
he had bought from D. M. McCreary in 
Indiana County, Pa., the two neighbors 
fell into an argument over the boundary 
line. Walker resorted to heaving rocks at 
McCreary, who returned the fire with a 
shotgun that his wife, Mollie, dutifully 
handed him. When Walker was discharged 
from the hospital, he had both the Mc- 
Crearys jailed. 

Last week the case came before President 
Judge E. E. Creps, who apparently knew 
of the old Army custom of putting scrappy 
buck privates in proximity to take the 
edge off their anger. With the admonition: 
“You must adjust your differences and 
fight the common foe—punishment,” the 
judge sentenced Walker to serve six months 
in the same cell with McCreary. While 
withholding sentence on Mrs. McCreary, 
Judge Creps further ordered the warden 
to make the two feudists wash the opposite 
sides of the jail windows at the same time, 
so they can “become friendlier.” 





Their Excellencies 


22 Governors Turn Conclave 


Into a Controversial Session 


Governors have held annual conferences 
to debate problems of state administration 
ever since President Theodore Roosevelt 
inaugurated the custom in 1908. Through- 
out the prosperous ’20s, these get-togethers 
amounted to little more than carefree 
junkets, but depression-born problems 
have turned recent meetings into serious- 
minded conclaves—so serious that the 
state executives have sometimes fretted 
under a Governors’ Conference rule that 
forbids adoption of resolutions on contro- 
versial subjects. 

Last week, when 22 state leaders met in 
Albany, N.Y., for the 3lst conference, 
Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, Connecticut 
Republican, ignored the no-controversy 
taboo with a bristling speech criticizing 
the Federal government’s public-works 
program. He charged President Roosevelt 
with using unemployment to encroach on 
states’ rights, branded the WPA as waste- 
ful, and envisioned relief workers as po- 
tential political serfs. 

As Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, the executives’ host, stepped in to 
prevent the conference from turning into 
a partisan brawl, the conferees switched 
to a subject that produced almost unani- 
mous agreement: state and Federal econo- 
my. Gov. Homer A. Holt of West Virginia 
advocated strict adherence to pay-as-you- 
go principles, and Gov. John Moses of 
North Dakota warned his colleagues 
against voting for larger old-age pensions 
than their states could afford. Several 
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Wide World 


Troops of the new Puerto Rico Army Department deploy . . . under the walls of San Juan’s Executive mansion 


executives admired a minor thrift ma- 
neuver suggested by Massachusetts’ 
Republican chief executive, Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, who allows traveling employes to 
charge the state for only two meals a day, 
on the theory that they would have to buy 
their own lunches anyway. 

The governors themselves enjoyed a free 
meal when President Roosevelt asked 
them over to Hyde Park for lunch, a ges- 
ture which apparently left unchanged the 
conferees’ views on a third term for their 
host. An informal counting of noses showed 
most of the governors were dead set 
against another four years for the Presi- 
dent, and several Democrats commented 
on two significant straws of the week: A 
Gallup poll showed 58 per cent of those 
polled in New York State would not vote 
for the President if he ran again. And 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard Wash- 
ington political columnist and firm New 
Deal sympathizer, speaking before the 
New York State Publishers Association at 
Long Beach, N.Y., begged the Demo- 
cratic party to nominate Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, warned that a third 
term would spell “four more years of 
paralyzing internal warfare,” and cautioned 
Mr. Roosevelt against running, “both for 
his own sake and for the country’s sake.” 





Bourgeois Bund 


Walter B. Pitkin, author-educator who 
made a fortune out of his belief that life 
begins at 40, last week began a one-man 
crusade to organize a “League of the 
Middle Class.” In an address at Elyria, 
Ohio—a city of 25,000 chosen as a typi- 
cal agricultural-industrial town—he an- 
nounced his movement as the “next Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

To an audience of 600 Dr. Pitkin 
asserted that the “plain people must band 
together before the parasites destroy 
them.” The predicament of the great 
middle class, he said, is that it has been 
preyed upon by a multiplicity of minor- 
ities—“billionaire, pauper, criminal, racke- 
teer, and I natic fringes’—and has never 


“fought back.” He proposed “organization 
of existing nonpolitical groups,” but warned 
against any third-party drive. A com- 
mittee of 37 Elyrians, headed by Neely 
Powers, president of the Colson Corp., 
was appointed to make a start on his 
program. 





Army Milestone 
New Puerto Rican Department 


Gets Going With Gen. Daley 


In the courtyard of a 414-year-old con- 
vent, beamed with trees cut in the time of 
Columbus, Brig. Gen. Edmund L. Daley 
last week took over command of the De- 
partment of Puerto Rico—the first new 
Army department created in 40 years. In 
a brief ceremony, he expressed hope that 
the island would be the “keystone of 
national defense” and asserted it “must be 
held against any invaders who would use 
it as a stepping stone in aggressive warfare 
anywhere in the Americas.” 

Created by President Roosevelt almost 


International 


Pitkin, middle-class Messiah 


two months ago after a study of its pos- 
sibilities during naval maneuvers last 
winter, the Puerto Rican department will 
have a heavy garrison and air and sub- 
marine bases. Preliminary costs are esti- 
mated at $16,300,000, with the total cost 
eventually running to an approximate 
$30,000,000 (Newsweek, May 22). It will 
serve to command the Southern Atlantic, 
Caribbean, and Gulf of Mexico areas, in- 
cluding the vital Panama Canal ap- 
proaches. 

On the Washington front last week, 
Gen. Malin Craig, Army Chief of Staff, 
“retiring” before his time (Aug. 5) to give 
his successor, Gen. George C. Marshall, a 
free hand, issued a report calling for a 
coordinated defense plan. Chief among his 
propositions were an Alaska-Hawaii-Pana- 
ma-Puerto Rico outpost line; a Regular 
Army and National Guard of 200,000 each 
plus five “small, seasoned divisions” to 
cork up any emergency holes; arms and 
equipment enough to build the Army to a 
fighting strength of 1,000,000 men, and 
expansion of Air Corps personnel (see 
page 29). 

His farewell thesis coincided with the 
greatest Army recruiting campaign ever 
undertaken, seeking 112,500 rookies in 
eight branches of the service. Added to 
the 289 recruiting stations already in 
operation, 100 Army posts will take the 
names of applicants, and eighteen touring 
squads will go after others. Funds for the 
work came in the shape of a supplemen- 
tary Army appropriation of $223,398,000 
signed by the President despite the pro- 
test of Sen. William King of Utah that 
War Department grants this session 
“would total more than $1,000,000,000.” 





Illinois Lottery 


The United States started out as a land 
of liberty and lotteries. George Washing- 
ton bought the first ticket in a national 
lottery to equip the army; $350,000 was 
similarly raised in 1793 to develop Wash- 
ington City as the new national capital, 
and many of the early churches and col- 
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leges on the Eastern seaboard were financed 
in part by lottery profits. The most fa- 
mous state-managed game of chance, the 
Louisiana Lottery, flourished until it was 
outlawed by an act of Congress in the 
early 1890s. 

Last week, the Illinois Legislature revived 
the gambling-for-revenue idea by passing 
a lottery bill to raise funds to replace 
Chicago’s slums with low-cost housing 
communities. The state would issue $2.50 
tickets for monthly drawings, the winners 
to receive varying prizes up to $50,000 as 
“salaries” for their “work” as officials of 
the Illinois Home Building Corp. Eignty- 


| four per cent of the returns must be spent 


for slum clearance, and no more than 
6 per cent can go for expenses and 10 per 
cent for thé “salaries.” 

Foes of gambling in the state pinned 
their hopes for a gubernatorial veto on 


| the ground that Gov. Henry Horner had 


killed a handbook-licensing measure last 
year. 





| Hide and Seek 


Last winter, Ray Yocum of De Kalb, 
Ill., wadded up 23 $100 bills and stuffed 
them into a fruit jar. The bills represented 
all but $200 (which he pocketed) of a loan 
repaid by an uncle. Yocum knew where to 
keep the money safe. Picking up a shovel, 
he selected a spot in his back yard and 
buried the small fortune in a 2-foot hole. 

This spring, while remodeling his house, 
he suddenly remembered the money, 
grabbed a spade, picked the place where 
he thought he had buried the $2,300, and 
began digging. Last week, with half his 
yard upturned, he was still digging. 





Home to Hitler 


Thousands of German-American citizens 
throughout the country gaped last week 
at a mimeographed sheet of official Nazi 


| stationery labeled (in the language of the 





Fatherland) : “Proclamation for the Regis- 
tration of German Nationals Now Living 
in Foreign Countries and for the Enlisting 
of Volunteers.” The notice, calling on all 
non-naturalized Germans born in 1920 to 
report for labor and active military duty 
in the Reich, set heavy fines and jail 
sentences for failure to register by certain 
dates and ordered them to report for labor 
service by Apr. 1, 1940, to be followed 
by military service six months later. It 
also called for 16- and 17-year-old vol- 
unteers. 

After the first shock of amazement, the 
Nazi draft order met with a storm of 
protest. Officials of German-American 
societies in New York and Cleveland 
termed it “an affront” and “an intolerable 
insult.” 

The reactions of German consuls in key 
cities varied widely. Some apologized; 


others, notably in New York, stuck to 
their guns, saying the step was taken “in 
case of war.” And newspaper men in 
Chicago learned that thousands of visas 
were being issued to Germans presumably 
getting ready for obedient return to the 


Reich. 





Louisiana Scandal 


Probers Penetrate the Fringe 
of a Dank Political Swampland 


Tossed about the ransacked bedroom of 
Dr. James Monroe Smith’s elaborate haci- 
enda on the Louisiana State University 
campus at Baton Rouge last week were 
mortarboard and a masquerade convict’s 
cap—ironic symbols of the vanished presi- 
dent and the fate the law will try to deal 
him. Scattered elsewhere about the state’s 
capital city in the wake of the flight of 
Huey Long’s “Smitty” were charges of 
graft and corruption (Newsweek, July 3) 
that threatened to shake the machine set 
up by the Kingfish more than any news 
since the boss’ death in 1935. 


‘Sconder’ 


Objects of an international search with a 
$2,750 reward on their heads, Dr. Smith 
and his wife—together with three others— 
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were under grand-jury indictment for em- 
bezzling $100,000 of L.S.U. funds. But the 
official charges did not reveal the full 
extent of Smith’s alleged peculations. 

As the head of a syndicate composed 
mostly of his close friends, the tall, thick- 
browed educator is accused of having 
operated twelve brokerage accounts under 
the pseudonym of “J. Monroe,” reputedly 
owning at one time as much as 3,500,000 
bushels of wheat. The money involved in 
these huge-scale dealings is said to have 
come from two sources—$500,000 from 
three Louisiana banks (one had begged 
Smith to borrow), lent without collateral 
of any sort, and $600,000 in supposedly 
canceled L.S.U. bonds. Another $120,000 
in approved bonds was also reported miss- 
ing. Authorities explained the delay in un- 
covering the alleged shortages by the fact 
that Dr. Smith had full financial powers 
at the university, voted him by the politi- 
cally appointed board. 

More than three weeks ago, presumably 
scuttled in his financial aspirations by a 
$350,000 drop in the wheat market, the 
university head closed out his brokerage 
accounts with borrowed money. His resig- 
nation—handed in to some undisclosed 
state official—followed two days later. 
Allegedly scooping up as much of his $50,- 
000 collection of rare silver as he could 
carry in five suitcases and tucking $40,000 
in cash in his pocket, Smith and his wife 
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Bekanntmachung tiber die Erfassung der dienstpflachtigen 
deutschen Staatsangehérigen im Ausland und iiber die Ein- 
stellung von Freiwilligen. 
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headed north. Police trailed them to Chi- 
cago, then to Detroit, where a couple re- 
sembling their description bought a Ford 
and disappeared. 

Across the border, Canadian police took 
up the trail and located the fugitives in 
Ontario, where the 50-year-old Louisianian 
protested his innocence and offered to 
return home immediately to face his ac- 
cusers. After a wrangle between city and 
state authorities as to which should have 
credit for his capture, Louisiana officers 
flew to the village of Brockton, where Dr. 
Smith had been “vacationing,” and picked 
up their quarry. 


Scandal 

Meanwhile, back in Baton Rouge, the 
scandal continued to snowball. Earl Long, 
sworn in as Governor a fortnight ago, dedi- 
cated his six-month regime with a biblical 
motto: “Better is a little with righteousness 
than great revenues without right.” He 
declared his intention to rectify the “ap- 
palling” conditions by means of a “ruthless 
purge from within” and started to make 
his threat good by accusing George Cald- 
well, L.S.U. construction superintendent, 
of getting a 2 per cent cut on the $25,- 
000,000 building program. At the same 
time, ex-Gov. Richard Leche, recuperat- 
ing from arthritis at his luxurious coun- 
try estate, renewed his offer of $10,000 to 
finance “any impartial investigation” of 
conditions. 

Last week it appeared that such a clean- 
up, long advocated by papers like The New 
Orleans States and The Times-Picayune, 
was in the cards, with or without the help 
of machine politicians. In Washington, the 
New Deal apparently decided to cut loose 
from the organization it had wooed for 
four years (Newsweek, July 3). WPA 
Administrator F. C. Harrington, prodded 
by the Senate, demanded a “sweeping in- 
vestigation” of charges against state offi- 
cials on the abuse of public materials and 
equipment for private works and “deducts” 
from state salaries for the purses of 
“higher-ups.” 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes ordered an inquiry into the $51,000,- 
000 PWA construction program in Louisi- 
ana, including $1,521,000 of work at L.S.U. 
Attorney General Frank Murphy, admit- 
ting that the Treasury Department and 
Department of Justice had been investi- 
gating Dr. Smith’s income-tax returns for 
several months, lurked on the outskirts, 
ready to be in at the kill. 

In the state, the Federal grand jury—in- 
cluding one Negro, the first on such a body 
since Reconstruction days—began its own 


investigation of WPA charges and pre- 


pared to call a list of witnesses that read 
like a political register. Other local bodies, 
headed by ministers and self-appointed re- 
formers, agitated for a “clean state.” 

State Sen. James Noe, who first precipi- 
tated the uproar by offering seven affi- 
davits of alleged WPA graft for Sen. 
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THE GOVERNOR QUITS! 
L. S. U. PREXY FLEES! 
DO YOU KNOW WHY? 


BECAUSE 


The Crusading Editors of 


DHhe Times-Picauune 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Brought to Light Proof 
of the Existence of 


GRAFT AND CORRUPTION! 











. by crusading Louisiana papers 


International 


Governor Long went to work 


Gerald P. Nye to read into the Senate 
record, donated his services to the investi- 
gators, asserting that if the Federal govern- 
ment “really wanted to investigate, this 
would make Tammany and Pendergast 
look like a Sunday-school picnic.” 

Signs that Huey Long henchmen were 
deserting the ship came with the revelation 
that the editor of Louisiana Progress, a 
private newspaper plum of the governor 
since the days of Huey, and required read- 
ing for all state employes, was resigning 
and that Governor Leche was selling his 
stock in the sheet. Leche also withdrew 
his candidacy for a Federal judgeship— 
despite Murphy’s reassurance that the 


WPA investigation had not affected his 
chances—and informed friends that he was 
en route to Hawaii. 


Significance 

Three parties seem most interested in the 
ultimate fate of the machine that the King- 
fish built: Governor Long, Noe, and the 
New Deal (in the person of Murphy). 
Long’s stake is that he wants to be gov- 
ernor in 1940 and doesn’t care who knows 
it or much how he gets there. His politics 
are uncertain, and he has little to recom- 
mend him to either side besides his name 
and willingness. Noe’s stake is that he also 
wants the governorship. An old Huey 
Long lieutenant, he split off from the heirs 
after 1935, claiming that the New Deal 
rapprochement made his dead boss turn 
over in his concrete crypt. But lately Noe 
has offered to aid the Federal investigation 
and now seems willing to accept any help- 
ing hand, including that of the New Deal, 
that will get him into the governor’s man- 
sion. 

The New Deal, on the other hand, wants 
the votegetting ability of the machine for 
1940—and doesn’t much care who is 
elected, as long as he is pro-New Deal. 

A fourth party to the matter consists of 
the Huey Long heirs—Leche, Seymour 
Weiss, and Mayor Robert S. Maestri of 
New Orleans. Observers think the trium- 
virate stuck Earl Long in just in time for 
him to take the brunt of the storm. If he 
proves loyal to the Huey Long heirs, they 
probably will string along with him for 
1940 and Earl Long will have his job, the 
New Deal its votes. However, if the in- 
vestigations now under way discredit him, 
the nod may go to Noe, his bitter enemy. 

In any case, the machine will probably 
remain as strong as ever, despite diligent 
“reforming.” Its unprecedented ability to 
“turn out the boys” is too badly needed by 
all concerned. 
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Gives Europe ‘War of Nerves’ 


” Stiffening of British 
Acts as a Brake, but Russians 





Keep Situation a Puzzle 
of 

The thunderclouds of the 1939 summer 
crisis began to gather last week. In Lon- 
don, Paris, and Warsaw, both government 
members and newspapers reported that 
German arms and men were entering 
f Danzig for a putsch to annex the Free 
City to Hitler’s Reich. 

Danzig is so Germanic and Nazified that 
there is no easy way to distinguish local 
Storm Troopers from German ones. Never- 











Robinson in The London Star 





en theless, hundreds of young men patrolled rage of demands which characterized last 
the streets wearing Nazi uniforms and summer’s Czecho-Slovak crisis. Britain, 
new armbands stamped Heimwehr (Home _ France, and Poland, however, saw the 
d_ his | Guard). similarities more distinctly than they did 
i. wae In the old prewar Prussian barracks, the contrasts. For Danzig has been the 
lights burned again at night, and big possible incubator of general war ever 
moving vans crossed from East Prussia since Britain and France pledged protec- 
by back roads or on pontoon bridges out tion of Poland’s independence in their 
in the of sight of the Polish frontier guards, anti-aggression coalition. 
King- | People who got out of town for a stroll on With Poland already mobilized and 
d the Sunday of this week were turned away’ France only a step short of war footing, 
phy) . by Nazi troops from two of their favorite little remained to be done in a military 
» gov- wooded hills, Hagelsberg and Bischofs- way. Even Britain, most backward of the 
snows | berg. Both had been taken over for anti- three in this respect, was ready to sound 
olitics aircraft batteries. the alert signal. Anti-aircraft and balloon 
ecom- , barrage companies went on 24-hour duty 
name Joshua’s ‘Trumpets in London parks; training camps began to 
e also In Danzig these things scarcely ruffled fill up with three branches of the land 
Huev the surface of normal life. Local Nazi forces—regular reserves, Territorials, and 
heirs | leaders said they had no plan other than’ the new conscripts, who will add up to 
Deal to await Hitler’s signal for the city’s 750,000 men under arms in a few weeks; 
turn “return to the Reich.” And in Berlin. and on June 26 the Admiralty announced 
1 Noe the official spokesman was a sphinx, that naval maneuvers would be held in 
ation denying the existence of a plan and also August instead of September. 





the presence of Germans on duty in 
Danzig. 

That all contrasted sharply with the 
terrorism of Sudeten Nazis and the bar- 


That means cancellation of the August 
Navy Week, when the Home Fleet is scat- 
tered at seaside resorts to give taxpayers a 
look at it; and it also meant that the ships 
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would be at North Sea battle stations a 
month ahead of normal schedule. 

But the really quick and violent action 
started on the propaganda front. Every- 
body knows that mass propaganda ranks 
with the airplane as the first attacking 
weapon of the next war. In this case, how- 
ever, the British and French laid down 
propaganda broadsides as a preventive, 
trying to convince Hitle:—before he de- 
livered a challenge—that they would fight. 

In Paris Premier Edouard Daladier told 
the Chamber of Deputies: “One essential 
fact dominates all our thought. For twenty 
years the situation in Europe has not been 
so delicate or so grave.” And to add to the 
atmosphere of crisis at this final session of 
the Chamber until mid-November, each 
Deputy was given an army gas mask. 

In London Winston Churchill—now 
backing Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain for all his authority is worth—warned 
Hitler to pause before taking the plunge, 
and predicted that July, August, and 
September would be dangerous months. 
Former Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
told an audience that “not only to be 
tough, but to look tough, to talk tough, 
and to act tough is the best contribution 
that we as a people can make to peace to- 
day.” Into a formal diplomatic note an- 
swering Hitler’s denunciation of the Anglo- 
German Naval Pact (Newsweek, May 8) 
was sandwiched 500-words of sheer propa- 
ganda, intended to persuade the Fiihrer 
that Britain’s anti-aggression coalition was 
not out to “encircle” Germany. 

And on Sunday of this week, after a 
parade of civilian volunteers for war 
emergency service, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain broadcast a speech of his own and 
a message from King George VI saying 
that Britain wanted peace but was ready 
to fight. In Commons the next day, Cham- 
berlain disregarded Berlin’s denials and 
flatly stated that Germans were in Danzig 
disguised as tourists but in reality or- 
ganizing a Nazi Free Corps. 

Moreover, in the midst of all this the 
British propaganda technique suddenly 
changed. Previously it had been confined 
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to broadcast statements that Hitler’s “en- 
circlement” fear was needless. Now it 
shifted to direct appeals to the German 
people as distinct from their leaders. 

Viscount Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, 
made the first of these in a speech to the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs on 
June 29. He said: “The last thing we de- 
sire is to see the individual German man or 
woman or child suffering privations; but if 
they do so the fault does not lie with us 
and it depends on the German Govern- 
ment and the German Government alone 
whether this process of isolation continues 
or not, for any day it can be ended by a 
policy of cooperation.” 

That was the finished speech. Originally 
he had written: “It depends on Germany 
and Germany alone”; then an official cor- 
rection, substituting “German Govern- 
ment” to make the contrast clearer, was 
circulated to those who had advance 
copies. Two fifteen-minute summaries of 
the speech were broadcast in German, and 
one in Italian. 

Two days later the British Broadcasting 
Corp. and the new Foreign Publicity De- 
partment of the Foreign Office collabor- 
ated on an even more remarkable appeal 
to the German people. They put out an ap- 
peal from the British National Council of 
Labor to German laborers, headed: “Why 
kill each other?” and appealing: “We beg 
of you to do whatever you can to make it 
known to your government that you want 
peace and not war.” 

That night the BBC domestic broadcast 
said the company would help get the ap- 
peal distributed through secret anti-Nazi 
radio stations. The Labor Council, organ 
of both the Trades Union Congress and 
the political Labor party, has been active 
for a long time in smuggling propaganda 
into Germany. This was the first time it 
had had help from anything so official as 
the government-controlled BBC. 


Collaboration 

German newspapers scoffed at the Na- 
val Treaty note, said they were unim- 
pressed by boasts of Britain’s armed 
strength, and snubbed Halifax. The latter 
attitude was important. For the Foreign 
Secretary, after warning that his country 
was ready for war, went so far toward 
“appeasement” as to offer a colonial “open 
door”—with raw materials available to all 
—if Germany would take the path of ne- 
gotiation instead of force. The cold re- 
sponse of the Nazi press meant that one 
more effort at conciliation had failed. 

But on the whole the Nazis, acknowl- 
edged masters of propaganda technique, 
chose to sidestep this time. The tone of the 
newspapers and radio was mild compared 
with the alarms emanating from Paris 
and London. Hitler stayed at his retreat in 
the Bavarian Alps and said nothing. 

For just one day, however, all three 
propaganda machines collaborated. On 
June 30 foreign correspondents in Berlin 


Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Stalin holds the balance 


and government offices and newspapers in 
Paris and Berlin heard exactly the same 
story. It was a plan for the taking of Dan- 
zig: Marshal Hermann Goring and other 
Nazi chieftains would visit the Free City 
in succession, each stirring popular feeling 
a little more, and then the climax—decla- 
ration of its annexation to Germany by 
the Danzig Senate—would come with the 
visit of Hitler in person late in July. 

Some papers reported it backward— 
that Hitler would go first and then the 
others. But the idea was the same. In Ber- 
lin this was put out by unofficial Nazi 
tipsters who described it as a Nazi party 
plan. Paris got it from secret agents and 
passed it on to London. 

Next day the German Government offi- 
cially denied the existence of such a plan 
and said no arrangements had been made 
for Hitler to visit Danzig. 

By that time the seed had been planted. 
It so alarmed London that Lord Halifax 
summoned diplomatic correspondents to 
the Foreign Office late at night to tell them 
how seriously he took it. They reported 
the government’s attitude was that “any 
attempt to incorporate Danzig in the 
Reich in violation of existing treaties, 
however it may be planned, would imme- 
diately create a very dangerous situation.” 


Uncertainties 


That brought the question back to the 
essential: if Danzig “spontaneously” de- 
clared its own annexation to the Reich, 
and Poland interpreted even such an in- 
ternal putsch as a threat to its own inde- 
pendence, then would Britain fight in sup- 
port of Poland? 

There was no clear answer in London. 
After the night conference in the Foreign 
Office, some papers said that a Danzig 
coup would call for “immediate action.” 
But next day the Foreign Office insisted 
that the exact phrasing was something 


else: that a coup would create “a most 
dangerous situation.” Neither Halifax nor 
Chamberlain had specifically mentioned 
Danzig in their speeches; yet when the 
Prime Minister was asked the direct ques- 
tion in Commons he said that Halifax had 
already answered it. 

In contrast with this, French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet was reported to 
have told the German Ambassador spe- 
cifically on June 30 that Britain and 
France would go to war under such cir- 
cumstances. And an official statement is- 
sued in Warsaw on the same day said: “It 
is now understood both in Poland and in 
Great Britain that any act of violence, 
whether it comes from within or without 
the Free City, would be an act of war.” 

In addition there were two other un- 
certainties in the background. 

One was the status of Winston Churchill. 
This veteran’s capacities are such that 
there is a strong public demand to get him 
in the Cabinet. Yet he only recently 
stopped opposing Chamberlain at every 
turn and moreover has been denounced in 
a speech by Hitler. So if he does get a 
Cabinet post, it probably will mean that 
Britain has given up hope of avoiding war. 

The second puzzle was the Anglo-Soviet 
pact. These negotiations, which began on 
Apr. 15, still were in the phase of proposal 
and counter-proposal. After agreeing to 
the Soviet demand for an anti-aggression 
guarantee for the Baltic states, Britain re- 
ceived a new answer this week. Reports in 
advance of the meeting of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Cabinet called to 
consider it said the deadlock still was un- 
broken. The Soviets, for their part, had 
refused to extend guarantees to Holland 
and Switzerland, states with which the 
U.S.S.R. has no diplomatic relations. 

This negative report was sent back by 
William E. Strang, the Foreign Office ex- 
pert who had gone to Moscow especially 
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to speed up the negotiations. Instead, they 
have gone so slowly that Strang has had 
time to burn at the theater, in sight-see- 
ing, and in calling on friends made during 
3 turn of diplomatic duty there. 


Significance 


The Anglo-Soviet negotiations have 
gone on for so long that they have almost 
stopped figuring in the news. Yet this de- 
lay was one of the main things that made 
the time ripe for Hitler to start pressure 
on Danzig. 

For in this respect the Nazi Fiihrer and 
the Bolshevik government share a com- 
mon suspicion: that Chamberlain will find 
a way to keep from going to war when the 
crucial moment comes. That fundamental 
mistrust has done more to delay the Soviet 
pact than any amount of squabbling over 
which small nations are to be guaranteed; 
and it is a more important factor than any 
of the still nebulous direct efforts that Hit- 
ler has made to “neutralize” the Soviets 
through a trade treaty. The ups and downs 
of the crisis brewing over Danzig will fol- 
low, on the chart of the next few weeks, 
the line of success or failure of the Anglo- 
Russian negotiations. 

Every day that Chamberlain and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet protest their readiness 
to fight but leave out specific references to 
Danzig feeds the conviction of Hitler that 
he can safely engineer a putsch in the 
Free City. 

And in one respect the loud beating of 
the alarm drum in Britain and France last 
week also served the Nazi purpose. It 
served to awaken public apprehension in 
both those countries, thus tightening the 
screws in the “war of nerves.” And at the 
same time it advertised Danzig as an es- 
sentially Nazi city anxious to “return to 
the Reich.” 

On the other hand, Germany also has 
begun to show signs of wear from this war 
of nerves. One example was a speech that 
Economics Minister Walter Funk made 
to the shareholders of the Reichsbank last 
week, in which he cautioned them against 
“pessimism and painting things black.” 
That was a significant public admission of 
discontent. And another sign was the speed 
with which Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels rushed into print to deny Brit- 
ain’s right — assumed by Halifax in his 
speech—to address the German people “ex- 
cept through the Fiihrer.” 

But the most essential difference be- 
tween last summer’s crisis and this is Brit- 
ain’s preparedness to fight. To all outward 
appearances the public in that country is 
in no mood to accept another Munich—no 
matter how accurately Bolsheviks and 
Nazis may have analyzed the wishes of 
their Prime Minister. This is the factor 
which makes it certain that, should the 
German pressure on Danzig reach a cli- 
max, a general war will be many times 
more difficult to avoid than it was last 
September. 
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Trouble brewers: Nazi Storm Troopers in the Free City 


Hitler’s Cache 


He Has Grain Stored for War, 
but Is Short on Oil and Gold 


During the World War Germany fought 
the greatest coalition of powers in history 
for four years—and nearly won. Propa- 
gandists of the new Reich constantly pro- 
claim its ability to repeat the endurance 
feat and this time break through the “en- 
circlement” states. Last week, as Nazi 
peasants began to gather the harvest, 
statistics were available that gave a clue to 
the power of Greater Germany to make 


good its boast. 


Foon: Last year’s harvest constituted a 
record for the Reich. This year’s promises 
to be nearly as good—unlike Italy’s, which 
has been damaged by storms. However, 
even such bumper crops supply only 85 
per cent of Germany’s food requirements 
and the remainder is mainly procured 





from Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
To guard against the cutting off of these 
supplies, Berlin has piled up huge grain re- 
serves—probably enough to last it a full 
year at war-rate consumption. And this 
year the Reich has imported 1,000,000 
bushels of a 2,000,000-bushel order of sur- 
plus American grain at bargain prices. 

To harvest the new crop Germany em- 
ploys 113,000 foreigners, unknown thou- 
sands of Czechs, and Nazi labor battalions 
to help farmers. But the shortage of labor 
is still so acute that the Reich has been 
forced to recall Germans from abroad, in- 
cluding thousands of servant girls from 
England. Consequently, most strategists 
argue that the Fiihrer will not seriously 
risk a war—with its heavy demands on 
man power and dislocation of economic 
life—until the crops are safely in. This 
should be accomplished by the first two 
weeks of August. 


Raw Mareriats: Of the three chief raw 
materials necessary for war industries the 
Reich is sufficient in only one, coal. It must 
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import two-thirds of its iron ore, but since 
much of this comes from Sweden, German 
control of the Baltic safeguards the war 
delivery of these supplies. However, lack 
of oil is the weakest link in Germany’s in- 
dustrial armor. 

By intensive drilling and the construc- 
tion on a huge scale of unprofitable plants 
for extracting oil from coal, the Reich has 
managed to supply 40 per cent of its do- 
mestic needs. But the tremendous demand 
for oil in war would reduce this to some 15 
per cent of the amount needed, and few 
experts credit Germany with having stored 
more than a six months’ wartime supply. 
Last March the Reich attempted to solve 
this problem by signing a treaty with 
Rumania that gave Nazi prospectors the 
sole right to explore and exploit new fields. 
Rumania is the only country from which 
the British Fleet could not block piesa 
shipments to Germany. 


Goxp: In 1928 Germany possessed gold 
reserves of $1,118,000,000. Today the 
Reichsbank shows only a balance of 
$28,000,000 in gold. This, however, is a 
nominal figure, and last week Otto D. 
Tolischus, Berlin correspondent of The 
New York Times, estimated that of its 
predepression hoard Germany still retained 
an additional $220,000,000. In the past 
year it has added $191,000,000 to this: 
$57,000,000 taken over with Austria, $40,- 
000,000 seized from the Jews last No- 
vember, $16,000,000 paid by Czecho- 
Slovakia to adjust the Sudeten currency, 
and $78,000,000 held by the Czech Na- 
tional Bank. In time of war the Reich 
could probably add $160,000,000 to this 
by confiscating all the jewelry, including 
wedding rings, and an additional $120,- 
000,000 by liquidating all the public and 
private holdings of foreign securities. 


Significance 


In 1918 Germany controlled all of Cen- 
tral Europe and yet was starved by the 
Allied blockade. Now, however, the Dan- 
ube basin produces enough surplus agri- 
cultural products to fill all Germaniy’s 
needs and, since the storage of grain has 
given the Reich sufficient food to wage a 
short war, it might also be able to fight a 
long one if it could continue to receive 
supplies from the Balkans. And most of its 
raw materials could also be supplied by 
those countries and Sweden. 

However, lack of oil and gold may 
fatally cripple Germany’s ability to win 
anything but a short, decisive campaign. 
First, the Reich’s only practical source 
of petroleum would be Rumania, Britain’s 
ally, and in case of a German attack 
Bucharest is ready to blow up the wells, 
putting them out of commission for 1 
year. Second, the Reich will probably be 
forced to pay cash for raw materials and 
food imports. (War-rushed factories can- 
not be spared to turn out goods for barter, 


and an attempt to conquer Central Europe 


would weaken Germany dangerously on 
other fronts.) And Berlin’s approximately 
$700,000,000 in gold would not last more 
than a few months. 





S.R.O.—K.O. 


On Apr. 2 one Dr. Clarence Rutter went 
to the Leicester Square Theater in central 
London. Outside hung a sign advertising 
seats at 3 shillings 6 pence (85 cents) for 
“Standing Room Only.” The doctor bought 
$1.50 tickets for himself and his wife. But 


inside he found some 30 empty 85-cent 
seats. Next day he wrote to the theater 
demanding a $1.25 refund. When the man- 
agement haggled, Dr. Rutter appealed to 
the London County Council Entertain- 
ments Committee. 

The committee promptly charged the 
theater with displaying the sign in order 
to trick patrons into purchasing expensive 
seats. As a punishment it ordered the 
house closed for two days, July 1 and 2. 
On July 3 the Leicester Square Theater 
reopened. Its feature picture was “You 
Can’t Cheat an Honest Man.” 


~~ Interphote 
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Britain’s Rookies 
From 1923 through 1937 the British 
Army regularly turned down 40 to 67 per 
cent of its volunteers as physically unfit. 
Enrollment never reached authorized 
peacetime strength, and the army com- 
plained over the declining health of the 
nation’s man power. At the same time 
officials were publishing records which 
revealed the ravages that years of unem- 
ployment had made upon public health in 
the industrial areas. Finally, in 1937, the 
government introduced a National Fitness 
Campaign and devoted $10,000,000 to ex- 
tending health facilities, improving diet, 
and making sports available for the masses. 
Nevertheless, when the army intensified 
its recruiting campaign in 1938, it still 
could not fill the ranks and was forced to 
lower health standards. Rejections dropped 
to 33 per cent.“Last April conscription was 
introduced. Immediately standards were 
reduced again—this time to take in any- 
one who could be of any use at all (in- 
cluding at least one conscript with a glass 
eye). 
- igures published last week revealed 
that of the 227,540 militiamen examined 
in the first call, only 2.38 were rejected, 
which on paper would make Britain the 
huskiest of any European country with a 
conscript army (Germany’s latest figure 
on rejections was 17 per cent). Almost 85 
per cent were classified as normally healthy. 
Of the others, 13.2 per cent—those with 
correctable disabilities—are to be sent to 
training camps where a regime of proper 
diet and exercise will build them up to 
standard. 





Echo of Sarajevo 


After Gavrilo Princip, 19-year-old Ser- 
bian patriot, had assassinated the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and the Countess 
Sophia Hotek, his morganatic wife, at 
Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, the examining 
magistrate who made the first investigation 
of the crime was Dr. Leo Pfeffer, a local 
lawyer. 

Last week, on the 25th anniversary of 
the crime which precipitated the World 
War, the magistrate, now old, feeble, and 
in retirement said in a newspaper inter- 
view that the Countess had been poisoned 
“to make sure of her death.” 

Dr. Pfeffer declared his investigations 
had convinced him that she could have 
been saved “except for carelessness and an 
injection which must have been some kind 
of poison.” But when he demanded an 
autopsy to satisfy his suspicions it was 
refused. The physician also said pressure 
had been brought to bear from Vienna to 
find the Serbian Government guilty, and 
added: “I was fully convinced at the time 
that the two deaths came in very handy 
for the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, which 
wanted to start action against Serbia.” 





b eT ee "Newsweek from British — 
History Repeats: In 1914 
Winston Churchill was the first 
British Cabinet Minister to fly. 
As Admiralty chief when the war 
broke out 25 years ago, he ordered 
British men-o’-war to their battle 
stations. Now he is still a flying 
enthusiast, and with war fears re- 
vived he may be invited back to 
the cabinet. 





Albanian pe 


When Fascist troops invaded Albania 
three months ago the Italian public read 
in a series of government communiqués 
that they had met with a “tranquil and 
cordial” reception. Only at Durazzo was 
any fighting reported; that, said the com- 
muniqués, had been immediately sup- 
pressed by the landing forces. At the ports 
of San Giovanni di Medua, Santi Quaranta, 
and Valona—according to the Rome ver- 
sion—the Albanians had applauded the 
invading troops and voluntarily hoisted 
Italian flags on their homes. Foreign re- 
ports of stiff resistance by Albanian tribes- 
men were denounced as “democratic lies.” 

On June 27, however, the government’s 
official gazette published the names of 127 
officers and men decorated for gallantry 
under “heavy rifle and machine-gun fire” 
not only at Durazzo but also in the as- 
saults upon San Giovanni and the other 
two ports where landings were made. The 
citation list showed that eight of the 
recipients’ had been slain in action, while 
many others were seriously wounded. 


One reason given by Italy for the 
Albanian seizure was that it needed a 
strong outflanking military base to offset 
the “encirclement” measures of France 
and Great Britain. To this end the Fascist 
government in June announced a $100,- 
000,000 scheme to set up a supreme army 
command in Albania, double its resident 
force of 40,000, and construct a $40,000,000 


system of highways from the coast to the 
borders of Greece and Yugoslavia. Premier 
Mussolini sent the army’s high com- 
mander, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, to work 
out the details. Coincident with Badoglio’s 
return last week, the Duce ordered the 
companies contracting for the new military 
roads across Albania to complete their 
task by Aug. 31. 





Far Eastern Lull 


Conference Eases Pressure, 


but Showdown Is Still Due 


As the seesaw of Britain’s troubles rose 
toward the danger point in Europe last 
week, the Far Eastern end sank a few 
degrees. On June 28 Japan agreed to hold 
negotiations in Tokyo to thresh out the 
dispute at Tientsin which had led to the 
blockade of the British and French con- 
cessions and subjected Britons to the hu- 
miliation of being stripped in public at 
the barriers (Newsweek, June 26). 


Concession 


The conference, starting this week, was 
announced just as the Tientsin blockade 
began its third week. With restrictions 
eased, the concession markets were jammed 
that day with people again able to buy 
fresh meat, fish, and vegetables after two 
weeks when such supplies had been almost 
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impossible to get. Strippings at the barriers 
stopped. But British Consul General E. G. 
Jamieson was skeptical and urged his 
countrymen to avoid embarrassment by 
staying on one side or the other unless 
“absolutely necessary” to enter or leave 
the concession. On Sunday, one Briton 
who disregarded the advice was stripped 
by a Japanese sentry and slapped in the 
face with his passport. 


On the Japanese side, Lt. Gen. Masaharu 


Honma said he had given “special fresh 
instructions” to barrier guards to prevent 
“inflicting indignities on foreigners,” and 
he replaced guards who showed “over- 
eagerness.” To explain the strippings, he 
remarked that Oriental ideas of modesty 
differed from those of foreigners. 

Nevertheless, this did not mean the end 
of the blockade. On the contrary, the 
Japanese imposed some new restrictions at 
Tientsin. They reduced the number of 
hours for passing the barriers and closed 
several entrances to the British Conces- 
sion, including the International Bridge 
linking British, French, and Japanese 
areas. 

On the British side, as the issue of a 
conference came to a head, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain had wanted to con- 
fine the negotiations to the minor question 
of police jurisdiction over four Chinese 
who had taken refuge in the British Con- 
cession from the Japanese police—the 
matter that led to the row originally. But 
before Sir Robert Leslie Craigie, British 
Ambassador to Japan, got Foreign Minis- 
ter Hachiro Arita’s consent to the talks, 
he had to promise that they would take up 
one of the main sore spots between Britain 
and Japan—the currency question in 
Japanese-occupied North China. To bolster 
up its depleted war chest, Japan needs 
British support for its new money instead 
of China’s. 

Tokyo accepted the British proposal of 
negotiations “in appreciation of the sin- 
cerity of the British.” And London, for 
its part, felt that one victory had been 
scored by arrangement for the conference 
to be held in the calmer atmosphere of 
Tokyo instead of on the spot in Tientsin 
under the influence of Japanese Army hot- 
heads. 

The army openly showed it disapproval 
of the shift in location by refusing to let 
one of its planes fly Maj. G. A. Herbert, 
British Consul at Tientsin, to Tokyo for 
the conference. A British destroyer was 
sent to ferry him to Japan. And when 
Sotomatsu Kato, former Japanese Minister 
to Canada and new Minister-at-Large in 
China, arrived from Tientsin for the ne- 
gotiations, he declared: “Unless British 
authorities abandon their usual trickery 
we cannot expect much from the Tokyo 
conference.” 

The Tokyo Asahi predicted that Japan’s 
demands would embody five points: (1) 
immediate delivery of the four suspected 
terrorists, (2) joint search and control of 


terrorists within the British Concession, 
(3) thorough control of elements oppos- 
ing the provisional government, (4) eco- 
nomic cooperation and limitation of the 
causes of economic disturbance, and (5) 
transfer of the 48,000,000 yuan ($6,369,- 
000) silver deposited in the British Con- 
cession by the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment. 


Defiance 

While Japan was easing up on the 
British at Tientsin, it brought new pres- 
sure on them in other Chinese ports farther 
south. Third-power ships were warned 
away from Swatow, taken the week before. 
Only one food ship was allowed to enter 
each week, and barbed-wire barricades 
were flung arourd British wharves there. 

On June 28, British warships defied that 
blockade. They escorted a British ship 
into the harbor, and the destroyer Thanet 
landed one of its passengers. Next day 
Britain defied another blockade—that im- 
posed by the Japanese when they closed 
two more ports, Foochow and Wenchow, 
to foreign ships, warned that the harbor 
entrances would be mined, and disclaimed 
in advance any responsibility for damage. 
Both Britain and France refused to accept 
the warning, and the gunboat Grasshopper 
landed 36 British bluejackets at Foochow. 
And although there were no American 
warships at either of these ports, Clarence 


Kato, Japan’s negotiator 


E. Gauss, United States Consul General 
at Shanghai, reaffirmed Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell’s declaration that American ships 
would go wherever necessary’ to protect 
Americans (Newsweek, July 3). Twenty 
Americans remained in the mission colony 
at Foochow and six at Wenchow. On June 
29, low-flying Japanese planes bombed 


Foochow, destroying the American mis- 
sion, the Union Middle School, although it 
had two plainly visible American flags. 
The damage was estimated at $50,000. 
Significance 

Both sides last week felt little hope that 
the Tokyo conference would net anything 
more tangible than merely a postponement 
of the inevitable showdown between Britain 
and Japan. That showdown has been on 
the way ever since Japan started its unde- 
clared war on China just two years ago 
this week. But for the British, faced with 
a recurrence of threatened Nazi aggres- 
sion, even a postponement would be wel- 
come at this time. That was why Cham- 
berlain could not insist on holding the 
negotiations strictly to the local Tientsin 
issue, but had to meet Japan’s demand 
that the talks cover a wider ground. 

The Japanese press indicated that Tokyo 
would concede nothing, making demands 
instead. All during its campaign on the 
Asiatic mainland, Japan has bitterly re- 
sented Britain’s support—both moral and 
economic—of its enemy Chiang Kai-shek. 

And Japan’s pressure on Britain is the 
first step in a general reviewing of the 
whole problem of foreign concessions and 
settlements in China. This is something 
the Japanese have long wanted, since the 
privileges of Westernmen stand in the 
way of exploitation of the conquered 
territory. Japan would like to be rid of 
them all. It will take a long time. But in 
the meantime, Japan has shown Britain at 
Tientsin how much trouble can be caused 
for foreign interests which are not “co- 
operative.” 





War in Mongolia 


Farther north, Japan continued its spar- 
ring with another foreign enemy—the 
Soviet Union. Since May 11, the disputed 
frontier between its puppet state, Man- 
chukuo, and Soviet-dominated Outer Mon- 
golia has been the scene of sporadic war- 
fare, with each side boasting of its vic- 
tories. On June 27 the Manchukuans 
claimed that they wiped out 128 Mongol 
planes, losing but three of their own. 
Moscow’s version was more modest: 
seven Japanese and six Mongol planes 
shot down. 

On Monday Tokyo reported a major 
land battle—and another Manchukuan 
victory. Last Saturday or early Sunday, 
it said, the Manchukuans launched an of- 
fensive to crush “all enemy forces within 
Manchukuo.” Engaging a force of 4,000 
Mongols bolstered by 300 Russian tanks 
and a fleet of planes, they drove them 
back across the Khalka River—which 
Japan claims marks the frontier—captured 
30 tanks, and disabled many more. The 
fighting lasted all day and was resumed at 
dawn Monday, when the Mongols were 
said to be rushing up reinforcements. 
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Four Faces in Granite: 
Borglum’s Black Hills Colossus 
Is Nearing Completion 


The world’s best-known massive, mys- 
terious monuments—Stonehenge on peace- 
ful Salisbury Plain in England, Mayan 
ruins scattered over Central and South 
American jungles, the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids in the sands of Egypt, colossal 
statuary on Easter Island in the faraway 
Pacific—all are remote from centers of 
civilization. 

As remote as any of these from man and 
man-made violence is the contemporary 
American colossus nearing completion in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, halfway 
between Chicago and Salt Lake City, 400 
miles as the planes fly northwest of Oma- 
ha. Here, in the 53 months that funds have 
permitted operations since 1927, Gutzon 
Borglum and his assistants have blasted 
400,000 tons of granite from a mountain- 
side to give posterity the likenesses of 
four presidents: Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Here this week, as a climax to the Gold- 
en Jubilee celebration of South Dakota’s 
statehood, Indians performed a pageant 
depicting the white man’s arrival in the 
Northwest, and Rough Riders who served 
with Theodore Roosevelt looked on as 
Gov. Harlan J. Bushfield of South Da- 
kota unveiled the fourth and last head on 
the mountainside. 

As fireworks sizzled across the night sky, 
moonlight and floodlights combined to il- 
luminate all the great stone faces for the 
first time. The figures awed Jubilee guests. 
And a thousand thousand years hence 
they may awe other inhabitants of South 
Dakota. Since under normal atmospheric 
conditions granite erodes only an inch 
every 100,000 years, the four portraits 
have a life expectancy of from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 years. 

The “dedication” was the fourth since 
August 1927, when President Coolidge 
jolted to the site in a horse-drawn wagon 
to declare the rough rock a National 
Memorial. With the four heads now com- 
pleted in the rough, Borglum hopes the 
monument can be entirely finished before 
the fiscal year 1940 ends. 

The scale of the Mount Rushmore* 
memorial helps explain why it has been 
more than eleven years in the .making. 
Each face measures roughly 60 feet from 
chin to brow. If the figure of Washington 
were completed to the heels, it could be 
seated in the rapids below Niagara Falls 
with the back to the cascade—and the 
torrent would hardly wet the statue’s ears. 
The dome of the United States Capitol 
would fit neatly over the head of Washing- 








*Named for Charles E. Rushmore, a New 
York lawyer and South Dakota mine official. 































Great stone faces in the Black Hills: Unveiling of Theodore Roosevelt 
head (here hidden by scaffolding) brings completion of memorial near 


ton, whose nose is 4 feet longer than the 
entire head of the Sphinx. 

To date the government has spent 
$600,000 on the memorial; South Dakota, 
more than twice that sum for roads to 
make it accessible to tourists—who last 
year came, 256,000 strong, to watch the 
work in progress. Most of them like the 
head of Lincoln best, because, Borglum 
thinks, “the expression on his face is de- 
veloped beyond his features.” Private con- 
tributions have totaled around $55,000, in- 
cluding several $5,000 gifts from interested 
railroad and oil companies. 

Gutzon Borglum, 72-year-old Idahoan 
(of Danish parentage) who is the guiding 
mind behind these rocks of ages, studied 
art eleven years in Paris, for a time under 
Auguste Rodin, and returned to this coun- 
try in 1902 because he felt American 
artists should liberate themselves from the 
European tradition. His first experiment 
in large-scale sculpture was a head of his 
idol Lincoln, which Eugene Meyer, now 
publisher of The Washington Post, bought 
for $8,000 and presented to the govern- 
ment. It is now in the United States 
Capitol rotunda. 

Borglum spent seven years on a 700-foot 
dramatization of the history of the South 
for Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., 
but quit in a huff in 1925 “rather than see 
it degraded” because, he said, politicians 
spent more money in two years on office 


expenses than he spent in seven years 
carving the heads of Lee and Jackson. 
Doane Robinson, then South Dakota state 
historian, invited Borglum to select a 
Black Hills site for a national memorial. 

The state legislature authorized the 
work—but it failed to appropriate money. 
Undiscouraged, Borglum himself raised 
funds to start the job, but he points out 
that without President Coolidge (who 
spent his 1927 vacation in South Dakota) , 
the memorial would never have been start- 
ed; and without Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(who dedicated Jefferson’s head Aug. 30, 
1936, and may dedicate the whole group 
this August) it could never have been car- 
ried on. 

Work on each President depicted (Ben- 
jamin Franklin is the only other hero ever 
considered) began in Borglum’s studio 
with models the size of his fist, which he 
expanded to life size and then to 5 feet 
from chin to brow. This 60-inch model was 
the final figure—an inch on the model 
equaling a foot on the mountain. Then, 
guided by wires and tapes and rads and 
plumb lines, local miners—earning 65 
cents to $1.25 an hour—chipped away at 
the mountainside with drills after big 
masses had already been blasted away 
with dynamite. They smoothed down the 
last few inches with their automatic ham- 
mers. 


Although Borglum has had “a narrow 
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escape every fifteen minutes,” he’s proud 
that in 22 years’ mountain work he has 
never killed or injured any of his laborer- 
assistants. 


Golden Gate Awards 


Thirteen Americans and eleven Euro- 
peans shared $15,000 in prizes awarded 
last week to contemporary artists exhibit- 
ing at the Golden Gate Exposition in San 
Francisco. Georges Braque, 58-year-old 
Paris war veteran and disciple of Picasso, 
with whom he founded Cubism, walked 
off with the $2,500 unrestricted first prize. 
His work was “The Yellow Cloth”—an 
abstraction already familiar to art lovers 
because it took first prize in the 1937 
Carnegie International in Pittsburgh. 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 45, Japanese-American 
who has lived in New York since he was 
13, won the $1,000 first for an American 
artist with his whimsical still life, “Weath- 
ervane and Objects on a Sofa.” 

Second prize in the unrestricted category 
went to the veteran Franklin Watkins of 
Philadelphia, who placed first in the Cor- 
coran Biennial in Washington, D. C., earlier 
this season. The outstanding newcomer 
was Charles E. Shannon, 24-year-old 
Montgomery, Ala., painter whose principal 
subjects are Negroes. His “Lover” rated 
the $500 third prize. 

Two Germans—Max Beckmann and 
Carl Hofer—won the $1,000 first and $500 
second prizes for foreign artists. Georges 
Rouault, a Frenchman, took the $300 third. 
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Americana Via the Air: 
Lost Hit Plays of Yesterday 
Resurrected by the NBC 


Four years ago, the drama critic and 
historian Barrett H. Clark began ponder- 
ing a question: what happened to the 
hundreds of old-time hit plays that some- 
how never got into print; plays that de- 
lighted millions of American playgoers but 
left behind only echoes of applause and 
dog-eared prompter’s copies? 

What happened, say, to David Belasco’s 
“The Heart of Maryland”? What hap- 
pened to Charles A. Taylor’s “From Rags 
to Riches,” immensely popular at the turn 
of the century, or to Dion Boucicault’s 
“The Flying Scud,” a play that thrilled an 
entire generation of nineteenth-century 
American playgoers and found its way in- 
to nearly every city and hamlet of 
America? 

The answer proved to be complicated, 
for the scripts of many dramatic successes 
of a past epoch seemed to have vanished 
altogether. But Clark was not discour- 
aged. Aided by a corps of researchers and 
also by the Rockefeller Foundation, he 
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Golden Gate winner: ‘Weathervane and Objects on a Sofa,’ by Kuniyoshi 


started on a hunt, abroad as well as here, 
that eventually bagged some 500 dramas. 
These he boiled to a list of 100 plays that 
tapped the tears and laughter of our fa- 
thers and mothers. And from this group 
of significant Americana on the stage 
(plays that never have been published 
but will be issued soon in twenty volumes 
by the Princeton University Press) the 
National Broadcasting Co. has selected 
nine old-time favorites for a dramatic fes- 
tival on Thursday evenings, beginning 
July 6. 

Entitled “America’s Lost Plays,” the 
NBC Red Network series opens with a 
nineteenth-century drama that is peculiar- 
ly appropriate—James A. Herne’s “The 
Minute Men.” In tune with Independence 
Day week, the opening bill also celebrates 
the 100th anniversary this year of the 
birth of the author. Boucicault’s “The 
Flying Scud” will follow on July 13. Next 
will come a play that enjoyed enormous 
vogue from 1829 to 1875 and then kept 
on going in repeated revivals—J. A. Stone’s 
“Metamora.” Others among the nine are 
Lester Wallack’s “Rosedale” and Belasco’s 
“The Heart of Maryland.” 


The Portable Fad 


Young as it is, the radio industry has 
already completed a cycle. Power for the 
crude sets of the early 1920s was supplied 
by batteries—B’s that were whoppers in 
size, C’s that were midgets, and A’s that 
were either ordinary dry cells or wet stor- 
age batteries. Beginning in the late 1920s, 
household electric current took over the 
job, and since then battery sets have large- 
ly been relegated to farms or other places 
without power. 

Today, in the guise of portables about 
the size of a beach bag, battery sets are 
back in the saddle; so much so that some 
retailers report these pick-up-and-carry 
midgets are selling ten times as fast as 


regular receivers. With about 200,000 
sold so far, manufacturers hope to reach 
a goal of 500,000 before the vacation 
season ends. 

The development that set off the port- 
able fad came about a year ago. Prior to 
that time, the greatest obstacle to carry- 
about sets was the excessive weight of dry 
batteries required to operate the tubes. 
Then the Hygrade Sylvania Corp. pro- 
duced a tube that would work on 1.4 volts 
—meaning small, light batteries—and the 
race was on. More than a score of leading 
manufacturers started producing portables, 
and today they can be had at prices rang- 
ing from roughly $15 to $40. While lacking 
the power and distance of large sets, they 
do a good job at 50 to 100 miles’ range and 
operate anywhere—in the living room, on 
an automobile seat, or on the ground at a 
fish fry. 

Last week marked the introduction of 
one of the most unusual portables yet 
devised—so small that it can be carried 
and operated in the voguish shoulder bags 
worn by women these days. Made by the 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp. to re- 
tail at $14.95, it weighs under 4 pounds, 
and measures 634 inches high, 514 inches 
wide, and 344 inches thick. Despite that, 
the dwarf model has a range said to reach 
100 miles. 

While scrambling to build these baby- 
battery sets, manufacturers have not for- 
gotten to try power-line application with 
them. One of the latest wrinkles in port- 
ables is a combined battery and plug-in 
device that uses either alternating or 
direct current. This saves wear on the 
battery when the set is within reach of a 
wall plug. 

Another new development is Zenith’s 
“Wavemagnet” for its battery sets. This 
device, which snaps off the set and clamps 
to a window, is intended to improve re- 
ception in trains, planes, cars, boats, or 
steel-frame buildings where metal con- 
struction interferes with the pickup. 











A Semi-Annual Statement 





to Newsweek’s Readers and Advertisers 








LTHOUGH 1939 passed the mid-point a week ago, we have 
chosen this week’s Newsweek for our semi-annual statement to 





readers and advertisers, because it marks a milestone in Newsweek’s 
progress. 







With this, the July 10th issue, Newsweek will have carried 459 _ 
| pages of advertising during 1939... which is exactly the number of 





pages carried during the entire year of 1938! 





























The full import of this achievement may not be immediately 





port- 
lor to apparent. The magazine has registered uninterrupted increases, 
carry- é , 
of dry month after month and every month, since last July. During June, 
= 1939, alone, for instance, Newsweek’s advertising linage was 115% 
volts up over the previous June. 
d the 
_ Consequently, outstanding advances have come to be con- 

s, ? ; 
rang- sidered Newsweek’s natural course of events ... and no other maga- 
cking . . hi ; 
they zine is matching its progress. 
e and a . j . 
n, on The deepest significance of Newsweek’s progress lies in the 
late fact that it reflects the thorough acceptance Newsweek’s three-dimen- 

g Pp 

on of sional editorial formula has received among discerning, intelligent 

vet oge ee . 
sted families ... and the recognition of that fact by astute advertisers and 
"bags their agencies. 
y the 
dng At present, more than 330,000 above-average, articulate fami- 
nches lies are depending upon Newsweek for Objective News plus Authori- | 
that, “Gass be, : 
soak tative Significance ... Informed Opinion . . . Periscope’s Forecasts. | 
7 And advertisers have recognized the merit of this audience. 
aby- 
jon We take great pleasure in presenting this report on News- 
port- week’s progress. 
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g Ms We wish to express appreciation and gratitude to our readers 
l e ‘ ° . 
fs and advertisers, who make this report possible. | 
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The “low-down’’ on the “high-up ” by 


a veteran aerial photographer 


The saga of aerial photography is full 

of curious and astounding facts. Almost 

Capt. Robert A. Smith, the unnoticed by the general public, the aerial 
“‘Daniel Boone’ of the fy- camera has changed the destiny of man. It 


ing camera, began experi- ae 
menting with aerialphotog- has uncovered lost civilizations, added to 


raphy beforethe WorldWar. the world’s known reserves of petroleum, 


An R.F.C. flier on the west- 
era frent, — helped peer harnessed the forces of nature, softened 


this new profession, istoday its disasters, evolved a new method of tax 
one of its leading exponents. 4 .cessment and is rapidly remapping the 
world, 

No science, in so short a span of years § 
has directly influenced more varied field: 
of human endeavor. Tremendous thing: 
are happening in the air today. 

Desperate Parisians took crude daguerre- 
otypes from balloons in the siege of 1870. 
During the World War the aerial camera 
reappeared as a vital strategic instrument. 


Daytime view of oe ‘ oss 
New York City, nS : i . 4 gi 
looking south. Traf- 

fic-flow problems 

are easily visual- 

ized in this type 

of aerial picture. 


Right —The flash- 
light bomb used in 
making this exper- 
imental night air 
view of lower 
Manhattan gen- 
erated 3 billion 
candlepower. 


Left — Ruins of Chan- 

Chan, ancient Peruvian 

city, lost for four centuries 

until identified from air e 

photo showing shadows 4 

cast by its foundations. The Statue of Liberty looms up 
brilliantly against the blackness Boulder Dam — from 6% mile 
of the bay in this superb night straight up. Made with 9-len 
aerial photograph, taken with a aerial camera (actually 9 pictur 
powerful flash bomb. in one), it shows 15 miles a 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEW 















studying air photographs. With new flash 
equipment generating billions of candle- may interest candid camera fans to learn 


fo | LO7 power, pictures can be taken on the darkest _ that films as large as 18 inches wide and 
—_ 


night. A strip-map covering an area five _1,000 feet long are sometimes used. 
miles wide and 100 miles long can be pho- High-altitude photographic ships are 
EZ tographed in half an hour. practically flying refrigerators. Their 
The modern aerial camera may weigh heavily reinforced and thickly insulated 
almost half a ton, require a derrick to cabins are built to withstand the intense 
lower it into its plane, have as many as__ Arctic cold of the surrounding sub-strato- 


plates cost as high as $17,000 apiece. It 










h-up ” by The Armistice called a halt to aeronautical _nine lenses operating simultaneously,con- _ sphere. Even so,temperatures in the oxygen- 
ographer iE development. Fliers turned to barnstorm- _ tain as high as 5,000 parts put together as _ charged cabins often drop below zero. 

| ing, but aerial photography provided a meal- _ precisely as a fine watch. It may be fully The beer that made Milwaukee famous 
hy is full) ticket for peace-time aviation. automatic and electrically controlled. It’s _ salutes the pioneers who have made Amer- 
» Almost The challenge of the flying camera, _ not surprising that some of these mechani- _ica famous in the conquest of man’s last 


the aerial demanding greater and greater altitudes, cal marvels with lenses the size of dinner _ frontier — the upper air. 


f man. It inspired the whole air fraternity, resulted prs 





added tof in some of its most brilliant triumphs. 

troleum, In the early days of aerial photography, 
softened—™ any old camera would do. Today there are 
od of tax specialized cameras, several hundred times 
ping thei 
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| as sensitive as the human eye, regularly 
taking pictures at a ceiling of 20,000 feet 
of years [#| and higher—four miles up. 
ied field: Detroit can be photographed from 
is things Dayton, Ohio. Mt. Shasta, California, 
| showed up nicely in an aerial photograph 
taken 331 miles away. Engineers in New 
of 1870.9—% York, without leaving their desks, have 
1 camera designed a dam in Mexico, calculating 
trument.@™ vertical c!evations and water levels by Aerial photo of the World’s Greatest Brewery—home of the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous. 
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The demand for Schlitz has soared to record- 
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breaking heights as new millions 






discover what the epicures of the 
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earth have known for almost a cen- NOT BITTHE: 






tury. That famous flavor of Schlitz 






is dry, not sweet, neither is it bitter. 






The secret is in the blend- So 


ing of the malt and the hops. q i 
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That famous flavor of Schlitz comes to you 
intact in every bottle. Here’s why: The air that 
the storage lake and 220 square sustains life can destroy the flavor of the beer 


miles of earth. The “wrinkles” i segied in the bottle. SO—mWE TAKE THE 


fu Kigay mountains 6,000 aap QUT OF THE BOTTLE AN INSTANT 
ce Zh. 


BEFORE WE PUT THE BEER IN. An 


E, 4 A M O | S amazing new method that assures you brewery- 
4 fresh goodness a/ways. Schlitz pioneers again! - 
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How Military Wings Are Grown at Randolph Field 


Newsweek photos from Wide World 


Inspection: well on their way to becoming full-fledged airmen, the cadets line up with their ships 
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Army Begins Pilot Expansion 
as First Step Toward Armada 


Under the vast defense program ap- 
proved by the current Congress, the United 
States Army looks forward to eventual 
completion of an aerial armada rivaling 
those of the strongest foreign powers. 
With $358,000,000 provided for expansion, 
it will increase its airplane strength from 
2,000 to 5,500 and its pilot roster from 
2.250 to 4,660 by July 1, 1941. 

Big deliveries of planes cannot be ex- 
pected before next year no matter how 
swiftly the War Department allocates the 
contracts for their building. But pro- 
vision of pilots ready to man the new ships 
even at that date requires quick action, 
and last week—at the start of the new 
fiscal year July 1—the Army swung into 
the first stage of bolstering its flying per- 
sonnel. To Randolph Field, Texas—known 
as the “West Point of the Air”—it shipped 
a new crop of youths, first of some 4,000 
who will at least start Army flight train- 
ing during the next two years. 

Three times each year all the men se- 
lected for Army flight training have been 
thus assembled at Randolph Field. Each 
candidate is unmarried, between the ages 
of 20 and 27, and has completed at least 
two years of college. He has already passed 
a preliminary physical examination but 
upon arrival at Randolph is put through 
elaborate and precise tests of vision, bal- 
ance, coordination—every conceivable 
physiological factor which relates to his 
ability to become a pilot. If he passes, he 
is signed up as a flying cadet at $75 a 
month and started through stiff eight- 
month courses in flying, aeronautical 
theory, shopwork, and general military 
drill. If he graduates (about 50 are 
dropped out of every 100) he is sent to 
near-by Kelly Field for four months of ad- 
vanced flight training. Graduation from 
Kelly means a commission as a Second 
Lieutenant in the Reserve and at least two 
years of active duty. 

Classes at Randolph in past years have 
never been larger than 250. Now they will 
be increased to 450. In addition, the Air 
Corps will put cadets through a prelimi- 
nary three-month flying course at one of 
nine selected commercial flying schools. 
That will make most of the weeding-out 
process practical before the student even 
gets to Randolph and will make it possible 
to cut the Randolph course to six months. 





The Sea Lanes 


With the ocean flyers last week: 


{| The Yankee Clipper, after several days 
of delay caused by “low ceiling” reports 
from Newfoundland, completed its in- 
augural flight with air mail to England. 





The Dixie Clipper, starting Pan Ameri- 
can’s passenger service (Newsweek, July 
3), moved out June 28 on schedule, carry- 
ing 24 passengers for Marseille. 


§ American Export Airlines’ flying boat 
Transatlantic (Newsweek, June 26) left 
New York for the first of a series of survey 
flights to cover both Atlantic air lanes. 
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Esperantan Kunvenon: 
Advocates of World Language 
Convene in New York 


Of the world’s 200 known schemes for 
international languages, Esperanto is by 
far the most successful. Back of it is the 
belief that a Babel-babbling world must 
always be at war, that a universal lan- 
guage would bring worldwide understand- 
ing and peace. Esperantists symbolize this 
philosophy in their green, five-pointed star 
insignia—green for peace, five-pointed for 
the five major continents. 

“Mi nun malfernas la Esperantan 
Kunvenon—I now open the Esperanto 
Congress.” With that proclamation, 250 
delegates from local clubs were called to 
order in New York last week and began 
the three-day sessions of the 32nd annual 
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Janitorship: School cleanup 


_ men who were willing to pay $5 for 


a three-day course were students 
at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College last week—observing tech- 
niques of mopping, sweeping, and 
80 ON. 






congress of the Esperanto Association of 
North America. They sang, prayed, and 
enacted dramatic sketches in Esperanto. 
They rejoiced over the fact that in the 
recent movie Amuzo de Idioto (“Idiot's 
Delight”) soldiers of a mythical nation 
conversed in perfect Esperanto. Though 
the language has 2,000,000 spokesmen in 
61 countries, they lamented that it still 
hadn’t gotten far in Usono (the United 
States), and that it has lost ground in 
Germany (which dislikes Esperanto’s 
origin) . 

The inventor of Esperanto was a Polish 
Jew—Ludoviko Lazaro Zamenhof of 
Bialystok, where Poles, Germans, Rus- 
sians, and Lithuanians lived as close and 
antagonistic neighbors. To smooth the 
friction, Zamenhof at 13 began charting an 
artificial language. When he went to Mos- 
cow for medical study, his father inno- 
cently destroyed the manuscript, but the 
young eye doctor started anew. Ten years 
later, in 1887, he published his first gram- 
mar, signing it Doktoro Esperanto (the 
doctor who hopes). Later he translated 
the Old Testament and composed an 
Esperantist anthem, “L’Espero” (The 
Hope) . 

“Zammy,” as Esperantists now call 
their dead leader, evolved sixteen rules of 
grammar, which admit no exceptions. The 
dictionary has 3,500 root words, spelled 
phonetically. Nouns end in 0; adjectives 
in a; nouns and adjectives become plural 
by adding j. The alphabet lacks q, w, 2, 
and y, and the accent always falls on the 
next-to-last syllable. Ardent Esperantists 
claim their tongue can be learned in half 
an hour. Impartial grammarians »dmit it’s 
easier than any natural language, but they 
say it would take even a born linguist at 
least ten hours to pick up the funda- 
mentals. 





SCIENCE 





Insulin in Pill Form, 
With Quinine as ‘Carrier,’ 
Reported at Convention 


While delegates to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science’s 
summer convention in Milwaukee rested 
at home after that event (NeEwsweEex, 
July 3), other members gathered at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif., last 
week for the 23rd annual conclave of the 
association’s Pacific Coast division. As in 
Milwaukee, the papers presented told fasci- 
nating stories of research. Some of out- 
standing interest were: 


Insutin Pius: Ever since insulin was 
discovered in 1921, diabetics have wel- 
comed its help but disliked the necessity 
of injecting the drug hypodermically. They 
have dreamed of an insulin that could be 
taken easily in pill form. But this requires 
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a “carrier” drug, not too objectionable to 
the system, which will get the insulin past 
stomach ferments and effect its uniform 
absorption by the body. Among carrier ex- 
perimenters is Dr. Paul J. Hanzlik of 
Stanford’s School of Medicine, who an- 
nounced some success with quinine as a 
carrier. Oral tests with animals, he said, 
had produced a marked lowering of the 
blood-sugar content, along with convulsions 
that indicated insulin had reached the 
blood stream. Tests on a dozen clinic 
patients showed the sugar content cut 50 
per cent. 


Weartner AND History: What is the 
effect of weather phenomena on world 
events? Meteorologists hold it to be so 
great that a proper consideration of con- 
ditions at the time might often alter the 
course of history. Illustrating this theory, 
Alexander Breese of the San Francisco 
weather bureau disclosed a study of a 
horrible mass tragedy in Moscow in 1896 
during the coronation of Czar Nicholas IT. 
During this event 1,500,000 persons were 
jammed on a field of one square kilometer, 
over which hung a thick layer of human 
evaporation. This, combined with a stag- 
nant meteorological condition, so cut off 
oxygen that thousands were suffocated to 
death standing up. The masses saw God 
rebuking the Czar and began turning 
against the throne. Breese thinks weather 
studies might have averted the tragedy 
and saved the dynasty. 


Grocrapuy vs. Pouitics: George C. 
Kimber, Sacramento Junior College geogra- 


pher, declared that decisions effecting map 
changes—such as those made at the Paris 
peace conference—should be based upon 
evaluation of geographic instead of politi- 
cal necessities. His theory: political unity 
is impossible because racial, economic, and 
political differences are the result of un- 
natural boundaries. Hitler, the geographer 
held, was moving to make geography serve 
his ends in that he viewed Bohemians, 
Poles, Magyars, Turks, Austrians, and Ger- 
mans as in one geographic relationship— 
the Danube Basin and adjacent territory. 


Sunspots’ INFLUENCE ON Eartu: “There 
is a general parallelism between terrestrial 
magnetic activity and sunspot activity,” 
reported Dr. Robert S. Richardson, solarist 
at Mount Wilson Observatory, “but radio 
fade-outs are the only example so far 
known of a disturbance on the sun having 
a direct effect on the earth.” Cause of 
sunspots as well as their structure was as 
yet speculative, he added. 





Beetle Scourge 


Emerging from its adopted home in 
American soil about June 26 every year, 
the Japanese beetle begins its ravaging 
flights around July 4, reaches the peak of 
its destruction and egg laying July 10, in- 
vades cities July 15, ends its attack Aug. 
15, and returns to earth Aug. 30 to prepare 
for another cycle of visitation. This week, 
warmed by summer’s rays, swarms of the 
voracious insects again took wing in 22 
states for their annual $3,500,000 on- 


slaught against vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
grass, and trees. 

The beetles—the size of potato bugs, 
with brilliant green bodies and reddish 
brown wing covers—center their attack 
on the North Atlantic seaboard; New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Connecticut are heaviest hit. 
First reaching New York in 1912 as worms 
in a shipment of Japanese irises, the pest 
appeared as bugs in 1916 in Riverton, 
N.J. and soon spread from Maine to 
South Carolina and as far west as Mis- 
souri. Arsenic and other sprays, imported 
parasitic flies and wasps, birds, and metal 
or glass traps have been virtually power- 
less to check them. What will be done to 
them by a parasitic worm, Neoplectana 
glaseri—discovered by researchers of the 
Department of Agriculture in Whitehouse, 
N.J.—remains to be seen this summer. 

For 1939 government experts predict a 
larger horde, with damage normal. The an- 
nual plant quarantine area also is about 
the same. The beetles relish 260 plants; 
preferences are for the foliage of apple, 
cherry, elm, horse chestnut, and linden 
trees, fruit of early ripening peaches and 
apples, silk of sweet and field corn, rose 
and hollyhock flowers, and leaves of Vir- 
ginia creeper. 

Home gardeners and farmers find arsen- 
ate of lead the most effective weapon 
against the insects, although this spray is 
poisonous and very dangerous. Other 
sprays include sodium oleate, alcoholic 
extract of pyrethrum, kerosene, and fish- 
oil soap. 
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The life and death cycle of the Japanese beetle, again ravaging foliage in the Eastern States 
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The Cosmic Ray 


In 1900 Hans Geitel, a German, toying 
with newly discovered radium rays in his 
jaboratory, noticed that air which had not 
been exposed to radioactive matter showed 
a slight electrical conductivity. Unable to 
trace this to the air itself, he saw only one 
answer: @ hew super ray was mysterious- 
ly at work. 

That discovery launched a search for 
the cosmic ray. In 1913 Dr. Victor F. Hess, 
an Austrian, discovered it in the form of 
celestial bullets which bombard the earth 
at 186,000 miles a second. Here they col- 
lide with air atoms and break up into 
secondary rays, which in turn explode into 
showers of subatomic dust. Invisible and 
intangible, the rays manifest themselves 
through their effects, which are photo- 
graphed and measured as they pass 
through sensitive mechanisms. 

Since then, despite a worldwide hunt by 
physicists, the nature and origin of the 
rays have remained largely unsolved. 
Nevertheless, research is now hitting a 
tremendous pace and gradually piercing 
the enigma. Last year ray hunters found 
it necessary to hold an international sym- 
posium to handle this new stream of clues 


' and deductions. Last week, 150 of them 


(including four Nobel Prize winners) met 
again at the University of Chicago for the 
second symposium. Absent was a fifth 
Nobel laureate, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
coiner of the term cosmic rays, who with 
his ex-pupil, Prof. Arthur H. Compton, 
has led embattled ray theory camps for 
years. His paper was read, however, by 
Dr. Carl D. Anderson, an associate at the 
California Institute of Technology. 

Compton himself reported that a three- 
year Pacific Ocean survey had cast fur- 
ther doubt that cosmic rays emanated 
from outside the earth’s galaxy (Milky 
Way). Discovery of no difference in inci- 
dence of the rays in the two hemispheres 
led to his conclusion. Dr. T. H. Johnson of 
the Bartol Research Foundation disclosed 
that he found ray particles to consist of 
two types: protons, which produce the 
smaller newly isolated mesotron, and 
negative and positive electrons. Dr. S. A. 
Korff of the same foundation revealed that 
studies with neutrons (negative particles) 
offered a clue to a new atom-smashing 
process. Dr. Hess, now with Fordham 
University, disclosed evidence that the 
sun’s magnetic field exerted an important 
effect on the rays. 

Many symposium papers dealt with 
the mesotron—most recently discovered 
atomic particle—which has energies up to 
a trillion electron volts and can smash an 
atom to 10,000 bits. If this ray particle 
could be harnessed, in the opinion of scien- 
tists, it might well be a modern philoso- 
pher’s stone in disguise, ending disease, 
turning on electric power in the skies, 
transforming mines into chemical factories, 
and solving the riddle of the brain cells. 















ENTERTAINMENT 





Barrymore Borrows Time: 
Stage Play of Death Up a Tree 
Turns Into a Good Movie 


When Sidney Franklin (“The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street,” “The Good Earth”) 
recently gave up directing to turn pro- 
ducer for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, he 
launched his new career the hard way. 
Although On Borrowep Time opened to 
critical acclaim on Broadway early in 
1938 and ran for almost a year, Paul Os- 
born’s dramatization of the novel by 
Lawrence Edward Watkin presented a 
chancy, and perhaps unpalatable, subject 
to set before a movie audience. If only 
because of the courage it required to leave 
the rutted Hollywood path and adventure 
with a fresh, adult idea, the film deserves 
a wide audience. 

There was precedent, of .course, in 
“Death Takes a Holiday” (1934), which 
“On Borrowed Time” resembles in that it 
personifies Death and brings his activities 
to a temporary halt. But there the resem- 
blance stops. The screen adaptation, while 
slightly expanding the play’s scope and 
parlorizing its more pungent dialogue, fol- 
lows the original with remarkable faith- 
fulness. In its homespun phase, this drama 
is the story of a grandfather (Lionel Bar- 
rymore) and his grandson Pud (Bobs 
Watson), and the old man’s fight to stall 
off death until he has saved the boy from 
the clutches of a tight-lipped, avaricious 
aunt (Eily Malyon). Fantasy enters with 
Mr. Brink (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) who is 
Death—precise, firm, and gentle. 

It is Mr. Brink who rode in the back 
seat of the car that overturned and killed 


Pud’s parents as the story opens; it is Mr. 
Brink—able to fade or materialize at will 
—who later leads Granny (Beulah Bondi) 
to a well-earned rest. But it is Gramps 
who almost proves to be his match. 

You will have to believe that Gramps 
made a wish that whoever climbed his 
apple tree couldn’t climb down until 
Gramps said he could—and that the wish 
came true. If you believe that, you know 
what happened to Mr. Brink when he 
called for Gramps, and Gramps—old and 
tired, but fighting to stand by Pud until 
Aunt Demetria is vanquished—asked that 
obliging gentleman to climb the tree and 
get him an apple. 

Playgoers who found the Broadway 
production heartwarming, human, and_ro- 
bustly humorous, despite its tragic end- 
ing, will find much the same qualities in 
the film; and while they may miss Dudley 
Digges as Gramps, Frank Conroy as Mr. 
Brink, and Peter Holden as Pud, the 
screen version is splendidly cast. Directed 
by Harold S. Bucquet (the Dr. Kildare 
series) , Lionel Barrymore gives one of the 
finest performances of his celluloid career 
as liquor-swigging, epithetical Gramps; al- 
though Death up a tree has lost his sting, 
he loses none of his impressive dignity as 
impersonated by Sir Cedric Hardwicke; 
and 8-year-old Bobs Watson holds his his- 
trionic own with such expert players as 
Henry Travers and Grant Mitchell. 





Publicity Romance 

Twentieth Century-Fox’ Seconp Fippie 
gets under way with a brisk and chuckling 
burlesque of David O. Selznick’s Scarlett 
O’Hara hunt. But after a while Sidney 
Lanfield, director, seems to have difficulty 
working up much speed or enthusiasm for 
an inconsequential narrative about a 
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The Foreign Market Collapses 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Each successive season demon- 
strates more and more clearly that the 
American theater has to be self-reliant 
in the matter of its new dramatic 
goods. With the European play market 
sinking year by year, our stage’s life 
must depend increasingly upon the na- 
tive product, which may be a good 
thing for the native product if not al- 
ways for the native theater. For, flag- 
waving aside, a theater as large as ours 
cannot reasonably hope to keep its 
heels kicking high in the air without a 
little assistance now and then from 
outside writirg hands. Nor can it rea- 
sonably expect that there be a suffi- 
ciency of American talent to fill its 
manifold stages with reasonable satis- 
faction for an entire season. 

But that, with minor exception, it 
will valiantly have to try to go on its 
own becomes insistently apparent. 
Germany, once a source of valuable 
import with goods ranging all the way 
from Hauptmann tragedy and fantasy 
and Kaiser Expressionism to Fulda 
comedy and Blumenthal - Kadelberg 
farce, has been swastikad into sterility. 
Austria, once a gold-mine of sentimen- 
tal Schnitzleriana, waggish Bahriana, 
and other such glittering theatrical 
minerals, has gone the way of Ger- 
many. Hungary, which supplied us 
with Molnar, Féldes, Lengyel, and so 
many others and whose playwrights 
were for the most part semitic, has 
aryanized its drama to the vanishing 
point. The Czech drama, so far as it 
went, died with Karel Capek; the 
Spanish drama died the day after 
Franco put on his uniform; and the 
Italian drama, now that Pirandello is 
gone, has next to nothing to send over- 
seas. France, once and for long a lively 
coaling-station for the American stage, 
has run pretty flat. Where in earlier 
years it could be counted on for at 
least a dozen available plays annually, 
today it seems able to hand over only 
an occasional practicable exhibit. In 
the last five seasons, ten out of the 
twelve French imports have been fail- 
ures, and the two successes had to be 
very liberally adapted. Russia has given 
the local professional stage only one 
new play in the last half dozen seasons, 
and that one met with small success. 

We come to England. Up until five 
or six years ago, the Mamaland was in 
the habit of supplying the American 
theater with acceptable plays by the 


shipload. But presently and suddenly 
something snapped. Not only was it 
found that comparatively few English 
plays were longer suitable to the de- 
mands of the local platform but that 
most of those that were in one faithful 
quarter or another deemed suitable 
turned out to contradict and impover- 
ish their apostles. Of 58 definitely Eng- 
lish importations in the last 5 full sea- 
sons, 50 were failures, 4 got by only 
half-way and then by the skin of their 
teeth, and but 4—“Victoria Regina,” 
“Tonight At 8:30,” “Call It A Day” 
and “Bachelor Born”—were successes. 
It thus begins to look that unless 
things take another quick and surpris- 
ing course our American playwriting 
boys and girls will have to take an ex- 
tra-high hitch on their panties and get 
to work in wholesale fashion. Not only 
is Europe—lIreland alone, praise to 
whom all blessings flow!, excepted— 
largely either played out, dried up, or 
in concentration camps, but even where 
it isn’t, is unmistakably often a poor 
gambling market so far as our theater 
is concerned. The standard, discrimina- 
tion, and taste of our audiences have 
advanced so signally in late years that 
foreign exhibits which once, in a more 
backward era, were swallowed whole 
are now summarily dispatched to the 
ashcan, and to the accompaniment of 
ribald hoots. The day when a popular 
American actor could pack a jejune 
and snobbish theater simply by put- 
ting on a morning coat and an Ascot 
tie and posing as Lord Toenail in a 
slice of Piccadilly smart junk has dis- 
appeared down the chute along with 
the day when the public would crowd 
the box-office to revel in the Gallic 
boulevard spectacle of several lascivi- 
ous bald-headed actors hiding under a 
woman’s bed. And with those days 
have vanished, too, the days when a 
Teutonic parsimony in respect to stage 
scenery was cleverly passed off on the 
local quack highbrows as an esoteric 
artScalled Impressionism, when a sim- 
ilar Russian economy in respect to 
stage lighting was equally cleverly 
passed off on them as profound Slav 
tragedy, and when a stage strewn with 
half a dozen corpses was esteemed not 
as 10-20-30 melodrama but as august 
Catalonian dramatic art simply on the 
score that the corpses were clad in bo- 
leros and mantillas instead of in cow- 
boy, Indian, and policemen’s outfits. 
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double-crossing press agent (Tyrone Pow- 
er) who is hoist with his own hooey when 
he arranges a publicity romance between 
his studio’s crooner (Rudy Vallee) and a 
Minnesota schoolteacher (Sonja Henie) 
who won the nationwide contest. 

While Harry Tugend’s script is sprinkled 
with sprightly dialogue and increases its 
summer entertainment value with soundly 
comic roles for Edna May Oliver and Alan 
Dinehart, it is most serviceable as a back- 
drop for extradramatic activities: the 
excellent vocalizing of Mary Healy and 
Rudy Vallee; Sonja Henie’s flashing ice 
skates, and an especially tuneful half-dozen 
new songs by Irving Berlin. 





She Found a Foundling 


Joseph Pasternak, sponsor of Deanna 
Durbin’s screen career, produced “Kleine 
Mutter” in Budapest in 1935. Popular in 
Europe, the film never reached this coun- 
try. When RKO-Radio went into produc- 
tion with the same story idea, the German 
title was retained in translation. Later 
Garson Kanin, director; Norman Krasna, 
script writer, and B. G. DeSylva, pro- 
ducer, worriedly concluded that “Little 
Mother,” as the title of a film in which 
Ginger Rogers makes the most of her flair 
for comedy, was a little on the dark and 
Dostoyevsky side. BacHELor Moruner, the 
title under which the film was released last 
week, is a more apt tagging of the story’s 
farcical mood. 

It is Polly Parrish’s bad luck to be fired 
from Merlin & Son’s department store on 
Christmas eve; but as she is hunting an- 
other job, worse luck guides her past a 
Foundlings’ Home. There is a swaddled 
baby on the doorstep. As Polly (Ginger 
Rogers) explains a few minutes later, she 
merely picks it up and carries it in, but 
the kindly doctor in charge has met such 
unfortunate cases before and thoroughly 
understands the psychology that prompts 
a penniless mother to deny ownership of a 
child. Obviously Polly’s plight is society’s 
sin, and society must make amends. 
Through the relentlessly sympathetic 
offices of the home, Merlin Jr. (David 
Niven) is prevailed on to give the be- 
wildered Polly her job back. In addition 
there is a raise, and—touchingly in the 
spirit of Christmas—a surprise package to 
be delivered to her apartment. The pack- 
age proves to be the baby. 

At the film’s conclusion there is some 
indication that Polly eventually will be 
able to prove the baby isn’t hers; but be- 
fore that various innocent bystanders have 
been nominated as baby’s father, old Mer- 
lin (Charles Coburn) decides he is being 
done out of a grandson, and young Mer- 
lin forgets his flighty ways long enough to 
read a book on infant care and fall in love 
with Polly. 

An often satirical froth, Krasna’s witty 
script bubbles down to a single comic 
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theme played with infinite variations. 
Some of them are repetitive, but the ma- 
jority make for diverting nonsense, ex- 
pertly played by a cast that includes 
Ernest Truex, Frank Albertson, and E. E. 
Clive, and given added zest by Kanin’s 
direction. 

Garson Kanin made his debut as a 
screen director when, working on the ab- 
surdly low budget of $121,000, and with- 
out name players, he molded “A Man to 
Remember” into one of last year’s finest 
films (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 24, 1938) . “Bach- 
elor Mother,” his fourth film but his first 
Class-A budget assignment, marks his 
promotion at the age of 26 to the ranks 
of top-flight directors. 
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Plain Folks’ Symphony: 
Vermont Orchestra Is Made Up 
of Tillers and Toilers 


Alan Carter (who founded the Cremona 
String Quartet back in 1923) went to 
Vermont for his health five years ago and 
liked it so much he decided to stay there. 
Pretty soon, roaming the countryside, 
Carter bumped into dirt farmers and auto 
mechanics, mail carriers, stenographers, 
and dozens of other plain Vermonters who 
likewise were fond of music. They had 
done a lot of tootling and fiddling, so Carter 
conceived the idea of banding them to- 
gether in a Vermont symphony orchestra. 

While his candidates were practically 
without experience in ensemble playing and 
the outlook for a full-fledged symphony 
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The deft baton of Alan Carter, directing barbers, farmers, paperhangers, and other workaday folk .. . 


was thus discouraging, Carter stuck to it 
until he assembled a bunch of these en- 
thusiastic amateurs from all over the state. 
Eventually he whipped them into such 
shape that they were sailing through ‘ - 
standard symphonic repertory, from Bacu 
to Tchaikowsky, bringing out crowds of 
admiring listeners all through the maple- 
sugar country. 

For four years the Vermont State 
Symphony Orchestra has been giving con- 
certs in its own bailiwick, in armories and 
at fairs, but it never stuck its head outside 
the state until last Sunday. On that day it 
appeared at the New York World’s Fair, 
and music lovers marveled not only at the 
quality of its playing but at the diverse 
make-up of the group. 

To keep his players glued together, 
Carter uses a few professionals as a nucle- 
us. But most of the musicians are honest- 
injun amateurs who ply trades and pro- 
fessions in off-concert hours. Cyril O’Brien, 
first trumpeter, is a Burlington mail car- 
rier; Fred Keighley, trombonist, is a Bur- 
lington barber; Alfeo Barbagallo, who beats 
the drums, drives a beer truck between 
Rutland and Boston, and when William 
Skeels isn’t playing the tuba he’s hanging 
wallpaper for the folks around Rutland. 
Ranged alongside these are farmers and 
craftsmen in other fields—surveyors, law- 
yers, and schoolteachers—while some 
twenty women represent housewiving and 
stenography. 

The fact that they live in different 
districts compels the orchestra members to 
do a lot of traveling. In fact, they first 
rehearse by groups in their own com- 
munities. When a full rehearsal is called 
the mileage tots up mightily. And by the 





. . . has created the 67-piece Vermont State Symphony Orchestra, here shown in rehearsal 





time a concert is given the orchestra has 
traveled some 20,000 man miles, it is 
calculated. 
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Biocn; Srweirus—Concerto Grosso; 
Canzonetta for String Orchestra. (Curtis 
Chamber Music Ensemble under Louis 
Bailly. Three 12-inch Victor records in al- 
bum, $5.) Good examples of modernism 
that is not modernistic—the Bloch work 
for piano and strings, the Sibelius opus 
62-A for strings alone. 


Liszt—Fantasia on Beethoven's “Ruins 
of Athens.” (Egon Petri and London 
Philharmonic under Leslie Heward. Two 
12-inch Columbia records, $3.50.) A never- 
before-recorded piano-orchestra work 
based on two marches and the dervish 
chorus from Beethoven’s incidental mu- 
sic to August Kotzebue’s play. Petri, rap- 
idly building a phonograph reputation, 
throws in Liszt’s transcription of Schu- 
bert’s song Der Lindenbaum for full 
measure. 


Mozart—Two Trios. (Kurt Appel- 
baum, Roman Totenberg, Fritz Magg. 
Four 12-inch Musicraft records in album, 
$6.50.) Of Mozart’s eight trios for piano 
and strings (or clarinet) these two (for 
piano, violin, and ’cello) are in E major 
and C major, composed in 1788, the year 
of the “Jupiter” symphony. An accession 
to delight lovers of chamber music, 
Mozart, or both. 


Dancers, both gliders and tappers, are 
offered plenty of music for their summer 
footwork. For the former, Harry Horlick 
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and his orchestra play Ten Favorite 
Waltzes from stage and screen successes 
(five 10-inch Decca records in album, 
$2.25). For the latter, Russ Morgan and 
his orchestra play eight varied numbers 
in Music for Tap Dancing (four 10-inch 
Decea records in album, $1.90). 
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Fresh Campaign in Palestine 
Pledged by American Zionists 


For more than half a century, many of 
the world’s 16,650,000 Jews have strug- 
gled to realize a dream—the creation of a 
free Jewish nation in Palestine. Into the 
land of Zion they poured $400,000,000 
(most of it from America) to buy and ir- 
rigate land, build houses, hospitals, and 
schools, and found the all-Jewish city of 
Tel Aviv. Palestine’s predominantly Arab 
population objected often and with vio- 
lence, but that mattered little: the Jews 
had explicit promise of British support for 
Zionism in the Balfour Declaration of 
1917. 

In New York last week, 1,000 Zionists 
faced the probability that their dream had 
been shattered forever. Delegates to the 
42nd annual meeting of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, they had to decide 
what to do about Britain’s latest proposal 
to end years of Arab-Jewish feuds—the 
White Paper providing that Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine be limited to 75,000 
in the next five years, then cease alto- 
gether. The plan would make Jews a per- 
manent minority in a nation of 1,500,000 
(Newsweek, May 29). 

The delegates heard Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, No. 1 American Zionist and former 
Z.0.A. head, denounce the White Paper as 
illegal. Their president, Dr. Solomon 
Goldman of Chicago, bewailed the plan as 
part of the “upsurge of world anti-Sem- 
itism.” He stormed: “It is against anti- 
Semitism that we direct our attack when 
we here resolve to fight the White Paper 
to the last ounce of our strength.” 

The delegates thereupon resolved to do 
just that. They went on record as approv- 
ing intensified immigration into their once- 
Promised Land. They endorsed a $1,000,- 
000 bond issue to help buy farms. And 
they resolved to turn public opinion in 
England and America against the White 
Paper. 





Recognition for Niemdller 


Not even Adolf Hitler despised the 
postwar German Republic more than did 
Martin Niemédller, the former submarine 
commander. Anti-democratic in the im- 
perial naval tradition, the Evangelical 
Lutheran pastor of Dahlem voted Nazi 
consistently between National Socialism’s 


infancy in 1924 and its triumph in 1933. 
But whereas Hitler the agitator had pre- 
tended affection for the churches, Hitler 
the Fiihrer began telling the clergy what 
they must not preach. Niemdller refused 
to be muzzled and, on July 1, 1937, he was 
arrested and sent to prison, then to con- 
centration camp. He’s still there. 

Last Saturday he began his third year 
as the “prisoner of Sachsenhausen” 
(southwest of Berlin). And in New York, 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, executive secre- 
tary of the international department of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, determined Niemdller should 
have “recognition of his great service to 
the cause of religious liberty.” He urged 
the 100,000 ministers of the 26 sects af- 
filiated with the council to devote their 
Sunday sermons to the No. 1 German 
Protestant martyr: Few of the ministers 
shared Niemédller’s admiration of secular 
Nazism, but nearly all complied with Dr. 
Leiper’s request. 

At Dahlem meanwhile, Neimédller’s sub- 
stitute jeopardized his own liberty. Pastor 
Friedrich Miiller, who had already served 
a prison term for criticizing Nazidom, at- 
tacked Dr. Friedrich Werner, Evangelical 
Church Council president, for threatening 
to deprive Niemdller of pastorate parson- 
age, and pay, and for “waging a battle 
against Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





Preacher’s Blast 


Both the Wisconsin Senate and As- 
sembly -at Madison have funds to pay 
preachers $3 a day for opening prayers. 
One day last week the Senate assignment 
went to the Rev. Allen Eddy, Congre- 
gationalist. 


































The champion: Helene Mayer ducks under Betty Jane Nevis’ thrust 
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Mr. Eddy began his orison: “We invoke 
Thy wrath upon reprobate men who come 
to this city to corrupt public officials, buy 
and sell legislation, and traffic in the honor 
of government. We invoke Thy wrath 
upon little men in large places who stoop 
to canny shrewdness to thwart the people’s 
will and reduce the business of public af- 
fairs to mistrust and contempt.” 

As the minister left the chamber, Sen. 
Harry W. Bolens arose and led an attack 
on Mr. Eddy’s “insults” to legislators and 
lobbyists. Next day the preacher’s name 
went into the Senate clerks’ “do-not-call” 
file. It lists (1) ministers who dislike to 
recite opening prayers and (2) those 
whom the Senate doesn’t want called. 
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Amazon of the Foils: 
Helene Mayer, a Hitler Exile, 
Defends Her U. S. Crown 


Perhaps the least-appreciated of modern 
women athletes is Helene Mayer. Other 
amazing Amazons like Helen Wills Moody, 
Helen Jacobs, and Babe Didrikson have 
never been able to compete against aver- 
age men stars without benefit of a generous 
head start. But four years ago, in San 
Francisco, Helene Mayer entered%a men’s 
fencing championship at scratch, scored 
25 touches to three against her, and won 
the event. 

As one official put it: “Any mental 
hazard the men may have felt at lunging 
toward a woman soon disappeared when 
they met her skillful foil.” 

Against women, the sword queen usual- 
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ly has things entirely her o - way. But 
in last week’s fencing championship on 
Treasure Island, San Francisco (first na- 
tionals in $1 years held outside of New 
York), the 29-year-old Helene hobbled 
on an injured left knee and lost her first 
contest in two years (to Muriel Calkins) . 
Nevertheless, she successfully defended 
her national foils crown.* 

In her childhood days, this young Ger- 
man girl had curvature of the spine and 
took up fencing to correct it. At 13 she 
won her country’s national competition, 
at 17 the championship of Europe, and 
at 18 the Olympic title. 

Hitler’s purge edged Helene—the daugh- 
ter of an “Aryan” mother and a Jewish 
doctor—out of Germany to California. 
Following study at Scripps College, she 
gained a job teaching German and fencing 
at Mills College. Her remarkable sword 
skill and personal prestige attracted such 
attention that Germany let down the 
anti-Semitic bars and invited Fraulein 
Mayer to do her stuff for the Nazis in 
the 1936 Olympics. She accepted but, 
much to Germany’s chagrin, lost. Perhaps 
she didn’t care. 

Today the 5-foot-10, 150-pound swords- 
woman—also expert at riding, swimming, 
skiing, and tennis—is one of sport’s most 
novel personalities. The pet phrase she 
uses to describe herself is “wild tiger.” 
“IT eat everything, like a wild tiger,” she 
says. “I don’t like to wear stockings. I 
like freedom like a wild tiger.” On oc- 
casions when her timing is poor, she stamps 
her foot in a tigerish temper at herself. 





Tony Galento, Hero 


It took the 23rd beating of his somewhat 
odorous ring career to raise Tony Galento 
from the status of a bum to a hero. Prior 
to his meeting of Joe Louis in the Yankee 
Stadium at New York last week, the blus- 
tering saloonkeeper of Orange, N.J.—ac- 
cused of drinking more beer than he sold 
—was the target of all the gibes at the 
command of sport writers, at the mildest 
was labeled a braggart who would do well 
to last two minutes in the ring with Louis. 

Two-Ton Tony fooled ’em. He was in- 
deed walloped, winding up as the 36th 
victim of the smashing Detroit Negro, but 
in going down he put up so heroic a battle 
with a lusty left and a brave heart that 
the sneers of the sport commentators 
changed to acclaim. One of them, Jack 
Miley of The New York Post, even bespoke 
his apology in public: “I hate crow, but 
what else can you eat when it is the only 
dish on the menu . . . Antonio, I salute 
you; tardily, but sincerely.” 

Galento started off his surprises in the 
very first round, when he sent Louis stag- 
gering with a pile-driver left. Then, after 





*In official tournaments, women use foils ex- 
clusively; the heavier épée and sabers are for 
men only, 
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Galento up, Louis down 


~ International 
Laat é up, Galento out 
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being floored by the Brown Bomber in the 
second, Galento impudently waded into 
the champion in the third round and left- 
hooked him to the canvas. Finally, in the 
fourth round, the inevitable happened— 
with Louis, who possessed every advantage 
but an edge in courage, slicing Galento’s 
face until it required 23 stitches. Helpless 
and battered in the final ten seconds before 
Referee Arthur Donovan mercifully stepped 
in and stopped the fight, Tony more than 
earned the $50,020.63 he was to receive 
from Mike Jacobs, the promoter. (Louis’ 
share was $114,332.87.) 


§] Max Schmeling, former heavyweight 
champion and the only fighter who ever 
whipped the great Louis (June 19, 1936), 
last Sunday entered a ring for the first 
time since the Brown Bomber avenged his 
defeat on June 22, 1938. At Stuttgart, 
Germany, in the Adolf Hitler arena before 
a cheering mob of 35,000, Schmeling 
dropped Adolf Heuser, European heavy- 
weight and light heavyweight champion in 
the first round. Heuser had never before 
been knocked out. 





Sport Squibs 

Summer Ice: Winter visitors at Sun 
Valley, the ski paradise in Idaho, swim in 
an outdoor pool filled with 92-degree 
water. Last week a way was also provided 
for Sun Valley’s summer visitors to re- 
verse the season. As an added attraction 
for year-round athletes, an outdoor sum- 
mer skating rink was opened. The ice, 
7,200 square feet of it frozen by a re- 
frigeration system hidden from view, is an 
inch thick and capable of remaining solid 
in 120-degree heat. Instead of the usual 
coat of white cold-water paint on the sand 
base, the rink is covered with flake 
aluminum. This not only gives the effect 
of skating on a mirror but helps to deflect 
the sun’s rays and lessens the glare on the 
skaters’ eyes. 


BaseBpaLt Punca: New York Yankee 
fans of a decade ago dreaded the day when 
the home-run specialists Babe Ruth and 
Lou Gehrig would have to retire. But last 
week, without either, the Yankees packed 
sufficient dynamite to break all-time 
home-run records. They became the first 
team in baseball history ever to hit eight 
homers in a single game. Circuit blows by 
Dickey, DiMaggio (2), Selkirk, Dahlgren 
(2), Gordon, and Henrich paced the 
Yanks to a 23-2 victory over Philadel- 
phia’s pathetic Athletics in Shibe Park. 
Then, when the Yanks walloped five more 
homers in the second game—Crosetti, 
Gordon (2), DiMaggio, and Dahlgren— 
they broke another mark by punching 
thirteen round trippers in two consecutive 
games. 


Basepatt Enpurance: For five hours 
and fifteen minutes in Boston, the Brook- 
(Continued on Page 37) 


























































You are invited up the hill with 
Teacher’s .. . to join the ever in- 
creasing host of men who say that 
Teacher’s Scotch delights their 
taste. You will approve the quality 


they like in Teacher’s... 


WA the flarowk 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow. 
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Give ’Em No Quarter eu 
the 
198 
by JOHN LARDNER a 
a 
“Hives Yankee infielders. Two Walters, Vander Meer, Warneke, Fette, v0 
Yankee outfielders. Two Yankee start- Davis. as 
ing pitchers. A Yankee relief pitcher. Catchers — Lombardi, Danning, wo 
A Yankee catcher. A Yankee manager. Phelps. ho’ 
A Yankee captain. Two Yankee Infielders — McCormick, Mize, Ca- his 


coaches. And a Yankee ball park. 

That’s the American League’s all- 
star ball team, comrades, recruited 
from the eight scattered franchises of 
St. Louis, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, 
and, in a manner of speaking, New 
York. From the sun-burned banks of 
the Mississippi to the wind-swept 
shores of Cape Cod, that’s the cream 
of the playing talent of a mighty or- 
ganization. 

“And they all hang their hats in the 
Bronx,” says James J. Dykes, Chicago 
manager, summing up. 

It was Mr. Dykes and his fellow 
American League managers who elected 
nine Yankee players and a Yankee 
board of strategy to the squad of stars, 
to battle the pick of the National 
League in the seventh annual all-star 
ball game, at Yankee Stadium, July 11. 
It was a mark of the league’s faith in 
what may possibly be the greatest 
baseball team ever assembled. 

It was also good, conservative win- 
ning strategy. Last year, with a well- 
mixed outfit on the field, the American 
League lost to the National League. 
And the American League hates to lose. 
The year before that, with Yankees at 
every busy corner, the American 
League won. And the American League 
likes to win. And she may be pressed to 
win this year, for the dog-eared Na- 
tional League will field something pret- 
ty rugged in the way of ball clubs. 

You can’t tell the players without a 
program. Here are your rosters: 


American League 


Pitchers — Feller, Ruffing, Lyons, 
Grove, Newsom, Gomez, Murphy. 

Catchers—Hemsley, Dickey, Hayes. 

Infielders — Greenberg, McQuinn, 
Foxx, Cronin, Appling, Crosetti, Rolfe, 
Gehringer, Gordon. 

Outfielders—Hoag, Cramer, DiMag- 
gio, Selkirk, Case, Johnson. 


National League 
Pitchers — Wyatt, Lee, Derringer, 


milli, Herman, Frey, Vaughan, Jurges, 
Hack, Lavagetto. 
Outfielders — Medwick, Ott, Good- th 


man, Arnovich, Moore. le 
Those are a couple of likely bodies Jo 
of men, but when you give them a = 
0 


once-over-lightly, you will detect cer- 
tain significant changes in make-up. 
The American League is supposed to 
be a power league; the National, a an 
pitchers’ union. But what have we got F 
here? That’s a pitching team that Mr. Ea 
Joe McCarthy will handle. And Mr. ‘ 
Hartnett’s roll call is studded with K 
sluggers. 

The National League owns nothing 
in the pitching line to match Bob Fel- 
ler and Charles Rufus Ruffing. Her 
lone left-hander, Vander Meer, is out- f 
classed by Goofy Gomez and Mose 
Grove. 

On the other hand, there is real pow- 
er in a line-up composed of, say, Mize 
(or McCormick or Camilli), Frey, , 
Vaughan, Hack, Medwick, Ott, Good- . 
man, and Lombardi. Every man there 


can bust up a ball game, with the pos- is 
sible exception of Hack. And Hack, a r 
short but sure hitter, is no pitcher’s y 
cousin. i 

Some other cuff notes: a 

The American League outfield is fs 
subpar. But if Mr. Johnson and Mr. b 


Cramer will leave the fielding between 
the foul lines to DiMaggio, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy will have no complaints. q 


Frey and Herman are not the best A 
second basemen in the National 
League. Cuccinello and Pep Young can 0 
do better. But both were ailing when x 
the squad was picked. : 
Whitlow Wyatt is the only freshman ul 


on either roster—and being big, strong, 
and cunning, he'll probably work. 

How are they going to get Derringer 
into New York City without paying up 
his $8,000 punch-in-the-nose suit? q 

Charlie Gehringer has played every 
inning of every all-star game, but an 
injured leg will bench him in favor of 
Gordon. T 

The winner (not insured): Ameri- 
can League, McCarthy up. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 

lyn Dodgers and the Boston Bees battled 
to a 23-inning tie, finally called at 8 p.m. 
on account of darkness. %t was the longest 
game ever played in time consumed, and 
the third longest in number of innings. (In 
1920 the same two teams played a 26- 
inning one-all tie, but took only 3 hours 
30 minutes.) 


Marsies: Harry de Board, 11-year-old 
ruddy-cheeked boy from Coatesville, Pa., 
won the national championship at Wild- 
wood, N.J., and was rewarded by his 
home-town newspaper with a free trip— 
his first—to New York City. 


Horse Ractne: As the field approached 
the finish of a race in Wellington, New 
Zealand, every horse but one threw his 
jockey. When two spectators ran onto the 
track, mounted horses, and rode them 
home, stewards accepted the result. They 
awarded second and third places to the 
owners of the spectator-ridden nags. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Ken’s Demise 


With a slice of the profits made by their 
enormously successful Esquire, “the maga- 
zine for men,” David A. Smart and Wil- 
liam H. Weintraub decided in the summer 
of 1937 to publish a magazine which would 
concern itself with “The Insider’s World” 
—news that other publishers either over- 
looked or chose not to publish. 

The following April, after numerous 
wranglings and firings on the staff of the 
unborn publication, 25-cent biweekly Ken 
hit the newsstands. Weird of make-up, 
southpaw in its political slant, it never be- 
came a popular advertising medium de- 
spite the rosy claims of its publishers and 
Arnold Gingrich, editor. At the end of a 
wobbly year, they decided to reduce its 
format. Ken’s subsequent history as told 
by Ken: 

Mar. 23, 1939: “With America’s elo- 
quent okay . . . Ken goes weekly ... 
April 6.” 

June 1, 1939: “Ken, having grossed $2,- 
083,000 at its box office in its fourteen 
months’ run to date, can now afford to 
enhance its value by reducing its price, 
thanks to the support of its audience and 
its advertisers. With this issue Ken goes 
from a quarter to a dime.” 

June 30, 1939: “Ken is suspending pub- 
lication with its August Srd issue .. . 
circulation, which held at a satisfactory 
level during the magazine’s fortnightly is- 
suance, failed to reach expectations when 
the magazine became a weekly this spring. 
The effort to increase circulation by re- 
ducing the price from 25c to 10c afforded 
only a momentary stimulus . . . Rather 
than to employ inflationary methods, the 
publishers preferred to admit that ‘they 
backed the wrong horse’.” 
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Important New Findings 
Show How 
to Reduce Fatigue 


NE of the. most interesting of 

recent developments in the 
field of nutritional science is the 
finding that muscular endurance 
can be increased and fatigue post- 
poned by merely adding to the 
daily diet a small amount of plain, 
unflavored Knox Gelatine. This 
highly concentrated food contains 
certain food elements which, it has 
been found, can be stored in the 
muscle tissues themselves. Thus, 
this added supply of energy food 
is available for immediate use as 
the muscles require it. 


While this might seem of most 
particular interest to athletes, ac- 
tually it is of almost equal impor- 
tance even to desk workers. They 
have more physical energy left for 
golf, tennis, dancing or other 
health-giving forms of recreational 
exercise. 


Empty one envelope of Knox 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters 
filled with cold water or fruit juice 
(or half water and half fruit juice). 





How tbe Koos Gea 








How many sets of tennis can you play? 


Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. 
Then stir briskly and drink imme- 
diately before it thickens. Take four 
times a day for two weeks, then re- 
duce to two envelopes a day. (May 
be taken before or after meals.) 


Pure Knox Gelatine doesn’t af- 
fect appetite or digestion. Most 
people see a noticeable improve- 
ment within two weeks (some 
within one week) and feel the full 
effect before the end of the first 
month on the Knox Gelatine diet. 


CAUTION: Be sure you use the plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine which you 
can get at any grocery. Knox is the gelatine on which the tests were made. 
Do not accept any substitute. Factory-flavored gelatine desserts will not do 


because they contain only about 10% gelatine. For further information, 
write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 


Copyright 1939, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. ¥. 
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CHIEF © 


the New Pumping 
‘Medium’ is Equally 
Efficient in Factory, 
on Golf Course 


/ trom factory super- 
intendent to greens- 

- committee-man, from 
truck farmer to swimming pool 
owner has gnashed his teeth 
over lack of a medium size pump 
that would produce an inde- 
pendent supply of clean, uncon- 
taminated water at minimum 
cost. Enter Little Chief, stalwart 
new member of the famous 
Pomona tribe to remedy this sit- 
uation. A “boy” in size, Little 
Chief does a man’s work — and 
on a surprisingly low power- 
ration—truly “the mite with a 
mighty lift”. Embodies all the 
traditional Pomona engineered 
craftsmanship and functional 
features. Lifts 10 to 200 feet with 
pressure up to 40 pounds. Pres- 
sure available for varied uses. 
Capacity 700 to 3000 gal. pr. hr. 


F YOU can use a ver- 
























POMONA PUMP CO. 
4301 South Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
206 E. Commercial Street, Pomona, Calif. 








Without obligation send me 
“Little Chief” Literature. 
Name 
Address 





City 
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Rise in World Espionage 
Traced to Far-Flung Operation 
of Hitler’s Gestapo 


Everyone knows that Mata Hari would 
never get past a suburban traffic cop to- 
day, that the “science” of espionage has 
had to keep pace with the times and the 
needs of modern war in peace. But how 
the spy works today is a closed book. The 
moment his methods become known, they 
become obsolete and it is only by indica- 
tions and an intelligent reading of straws 
in the wind that any general picture of in- 
ternational espionage can be drawn. 

In Armies or Spies, Joseph Gollomb, 
an American newspaper man and specialist 
in espionage, attempts to give an idea of 
how contemporary spies and counterspies 
operate—and to what extent. He dates 
the modern era in intelligence work from 
1938—the year Hitler and his Gestapo 
took over the reins in Germany. Gollomb 
does not lay the entire increase in world 
espionage to Hitler; he does show, how- 
ever, that the Gestapo in the seven years 
of its existence has become the world’s 
most active “combatant secret service.” 

Hitler’s secret police were in Spain be- 
fore the civil war, Gollomb says; in 
France, working with the Cagoulards (the 
Hooded Ones) ; today they cooperate with 
the Breton “autonomists” who want to 
secede from France. They work in South 
America, in Russia, and were trapped op- 
erating in the United States. They were 
beforehand, of course, in those countries 
which Hitler has added to the New Ger- 
many. Experts gauge Germany’s expendi- 
ture for espionage at more than $8,500,- 
000 a month; her wartime spy budget was 
only $6,000,000 a month. 

According to Gollomb, the most com- 
mon type of peacetime agent is the sabo- 
teur-spy, of which there are two main 





















Dutch New Guinea cannibals in an 


categories, “termites” and “torpedoes,” 
and a third, exclusively German, known 
as “Harbor Service.” “Termites” confine 
themselves to undermining a country’s 
morale—whispering against banks, minori- 
ties, and the government, corrupting of- 
ficials and newspapers, spreading rumor 
and propaganda. “Torpedoes” are active 
wreckers and assassins, of which a small 
number, the bacteriological corps, concen- 
trate on water-supply systems, grain-grow- 
ing areas, and concentrations of troops 
where disease germs could do most dam- 
age. Germany’s “Harbor Service” works 
in the great world ports and centers of 
transportation, New York, London, Len- 
ingrad, watching individuals who come 
and go on German ships and planes. 

With what must perforce be rather 
sketchy material, Gollomb gives the read- 
er a pretty clear picture of how hosts of 
secret agents over the world are “waging 
the next war now.” (ARMIEs oF Spies. 
213 pages, 68,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50.) 





Stone Age Today 

In Dutch New Guinea, the natives eat 
each other without the slightest com- 
punction. Despite stern efforts of the 
Netherlands Government to stamp out 
cannibalism and head hunting, these prac- 
tices remain the most important activities 
of the black population. Take it from 
Charles (Cannibal) Miller, one of those 
all-around twentieth-century adventurers, 
who was brought up in the Dutch East 
Indies and has explored every inch of 
them, the Stone Age flourishes down there 
as it did in other parts of the world 20,000 
years ago. Miller has described experiences 
on a recent expedition into the New 
Guinea jungle in a new book called Canni- 
BAL CaRAVAN. It is a horrible and fasci- 
nating book; if you bruise easily you'd 
better pass it up. 

Nature was lavish in endowing the New 








Charles C. Miller (Cannibal Caravan) 
amiable 
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Guinea jungle; fruits and nuts hang heavy 
gn the trees and there is game and fish in 
plenty. But the fact remains that human 
meat is the piéce de résistance at the na- 
ive board; when a black says “game,” he 
includes his neighbors across the way. Or 
his brother or father—the line is lightly 
drawn. 

The people are unbelievably primitive. 
Most of them go about naked; their 
weapons are of stone or wood, sometimes 
of sharpened thigh bones (human). In one 
tribe the author learned the entire lan- 

age in one day (the word meaning 
“meat,” for example, covered all animals) . 
There is no sanitation in the villages; 
savenger dogs take on the job of waste 
removal. In turn, the dogs are eaten. 

Miller finds himself at a loss to describe 
the smell of the villages and their citizens. 
In the jungle, he says, a good whiff of a 
town 5 miles away will bring tears to your 
eyes; up Close, the average native smells 
like “a barrel of rancid butter left in the 
sun so long it has finally blown the lid 
off.” 

The most horrendous episode in the 
book is the author’s account of a head- 
hunting jamboree he was forced to go on 
with 250 members (including women) of 
the Marind-Anim tribe, the objective be- 
ing a Digoel village some two or three days 
away in the jungle. His word picture, from 
the preparations (first the raiders got 
god and drunk on a vile ferment and ate 
afew village cripples to get in condition) 
to the final carnival of gore with the un- 
happy Digoels, beats anything in con- 
temporary letters. The author has also 
supplied excellent photographs of the head 
hunters and their trophies. (CANNIBAL 
Caravan. 224 pages, 77,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Lee Furman, New York. $2.75.) 





Taft-Smith Debates 
A valuable book, and one that should 


establish some kind of precedent in Ameri- 
can publishing, is Founpations or De- 
mocracy, out this week. It is composed of 
aseries of thirteen debates between a Re- 
publican, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and 
a Democrat, T. V. Smith, Representative- 
at-Large from [Illinois, ex-professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
and a veteran radio personality. 

The debates were broadcast over a na- 
tional network from Washington between 
Feb, 21 and May 16 of this year. The de- 
baters, each applying his particular po- 
litical philosophy to the big issues of the 
day, discussed, among other things, the 
Constitution, Congress, the courts, the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, foreign re- 
tions, and social security. Reading the 
book, one is struck by the reasonable tone 
the two men took and adhered to through- 
out, their humor, and their consistent re- 


(Continued on Page 41) 





“I am a fugitive 
from a DICTATOR” 


(Confessions of a Secretary) 
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1. “Honest, that buzzer was driving me 2, ‘And fire loads more dictation at me. 
wild. Every afternoon right in the mid- I'd think of all the work I still had to 
dle of a letter, the Boss would buzz... do and wonder when I'd get it done! 

















4. “So I left on my vacation, and I told 
him I wasn’t coming back either, until 
he got a Dictaphone. I explained... 


3. “But I'd have to sit there chewing my 
pencil while he pondered how to win 
Mr. Bowser's order. It was pretty hectic... 











§. “How he'd be able to give Dicta- 6. “And I'd be able to go right ahead 
phone everything from a memo to a_ with my own work, doing all the things 
convention speech — at any time ... a real secretary should do for her boss.” 


W hy are secretaries—and executives—who have used Dictaphone usually so 
loath to return to time-wasting, two-person dictation? Because Dictaphone 
convenience enables both to do what needs doing when it ought to be done. 
Try this modern dictating machine at our expense. Just mail the coupon. 


_DICTAPHONE 


Ave., N. Y. C. 








In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Led. 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
(I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
Ti 1 
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Your vacation is one time 
when you wish to be perfectly 
relaxed ... without a care in the 
world ...and enjoy every minute 
from beginning to end. 


From the time you board a Union 
Pacific Streamliner you are com- 
pletely at ease ... free from all 
worries. You need not even be con- 
cerned about the weather for you ride 
in air-conditioned comfort. Then, 
too, there’s the time-saving speed of 
Streamliner travel. 


Union Pacific offers you a wide choice 
of Streamliner accommodations 
between Chicago and San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland and Denver. You 
can ride in modern Pullman cars or, 
if you wish to economize, you can 
travel —at less fare—in attractive 
Chair Cars with individual, adjust- 
able seats and soft night lights. 
Registered Nurse-Stewardess service 
an added feature, is available to all 
passengers. 


This year—begin your vacation on a 
Union Pacific Streamliner! 
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A Natural 


by BURTON RASCOE 


iF is inconceivable to me that 
Louis Golding’s Mr. Emmanve. (Vik- 
ing, New York. $3.50) will not be one 
of the top-notch best sellers of the 
year. In fact, if you limit the stakes to 
two bits (I’d prefer you’d make it a 
dime so I won’t get nervous), I'll give 
you odds of 10 to 1 that it will be. 

I read “Mr. Emmanuel” with the ut- 
most fascination, word by word, line 
by line, the whole 444 pages. It has 
practically every ingredient for a great 
popular success. It is written, for the 
most part, in that modernized King 
James’ version biblical style which won 
for Pearl Buck the Nobel Prize. Its 
hero, Mr. Emmanuel, has all the en- 
dearing qualities of Mr. Chips. The 
whimsy is that of Robert Nathan. It 
has information of the kind which 
made John Gunther’s “Inside Europe” 
such a success. 

It has all the personal-experience sto- 
ries of Nazi atrocities backed off the 
boards, inasmuch as the accounts we 
have had have mainly come from the 
personal experiences of young men; but 
in “Mr. Emmanuel” the Nazi beatings 
and solitary confinement were perpe- 
trated upon an old gentleman from a 
small town in North England, in his 
late 60s, who had been retired by his 
superiors from his post because of his 
age and had prepared to join his son in 
Palestine. He was suddenly brought 
back to active life by a summons from 
a former resident of Magnolia Street 
(a street in a North England town, to 
which Mr. Golding gave the title of his 
most successful novel hitherto—on the 
odd-numbered side of which street lived 
the Jews and on the even-numbered 
side of which street lived the Gentiles, 
in perfect amity, and among the sons 
and daughters of each side there were 
occasional love affairs and marriages) 
to come up and help her take care of a 
group of German refugee children she 
had taken in. 

This was an act of pity for Mr. Em- 
manuel on the part of Rose Cooper, to 
give Mr. Emmanuel a sense of respon- 
sibility after he had been turned out of 
his job because of his age; but she re- 
garded him as a saint, and a saint he 
proved to be. The children were, by no 
means, little angels: their souls had 
been warped by their experiences, and 
some of them were sadistically cruel 
toward other boys who were in the 


same boat—for having Jewish blood in 
their veins. 

One boy, who was by temperament 
a perfect Nazi, who clicked his heels, 
gave the Nazi salute, and would have 
given his life to have been eligible for 
the Nazi youth brigade, but who 
learned that his grandfather on the 
paternal side was a Jew, loathed his 
grandfather and all Jews, and took de- 
light in a Junkerish disdain of the oth- 
er boys. Another boy, wholly Jewish, 
whose father’s fortune had been con- 
fiscated, found recompense in torturing 
a younger boy, whose father had been 
“liquidated,” by telling the younger 
boy, who loved and dreamed of his 
mother, that she was dead also, while 
the younger boy wanted to believe his 
mother was alive. 

This is the finest section of the novel. 
In realistic psychology and in an avoid- 
ance of sentimentalism, Mr. Golding 
has achieved the greatest heights of 
his career in writing. His refugee boys 
are boys, not mere tear-jerking pup- 
pets to inflame you against Herr Hit- 
ler and his outfit. In fact, Golding is 
remarkably calm and dispassionate in 
this section of the book. With a warm, 
and yet withdrawn, sort of irony, he 
even gives the Nazis their due, imply- 
ing “Forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” 

It is the work of Mr. Emmanuel, 
after he has been retired, to straighten 
out the souls of these refugee boys; 
and his greatest task is to go to Ger- 
many, he a Jew, to find out what has 
become of young Bruno’s mother. He 
is imprisoned, beaten, maltreated; and 
all pressure put to bear by the British 
Consulate and the British Foreign Of- 
fice does not, for a long time, disclose 
where Mr. Emmanuel is imprisoned. 

I regret to say that, in these chap- 
ters of an exciting narrative, Mr. Gold- 
ing has made a little too much of the 
idea that an English citizen, even if he 
was born in the ghetto of Plev, is su- 
perior to anybody else on earth. This 
may or may not be so. And it is only 
because Englishmen so plangently as- 
sert it that other people, in other coun- 
tries, challenge it. Mr. Golding is an 
Englishman. He may be a superior be- 
ing, just because he is an Englishman, 
or he may not be. But, within his limi- 
tations, he is a very good, ingeniously 
imitative novelist. His novel will enter- 
tain—and sell. 
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fraining from any appeal to the partisan 
spirit. It is a lesson in democracy. 

“Foundations of Democracy” has an 
added significance in the fact that Senator 
Taft, ever since his election in 1938, has 
been repeatedly mentioned as a Repub- 
lican Presidential possibility for 1940. He 
goes on record in this book, on most of the 
important issues of that coming campaign. 
(FouNDATIONS OF Democracy. 269 pages, 
70,000 words. Appendixes, index. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A JourNnaL or Reparations. By Charles 
G. Dawes. 235 pages, 106,000 words. Illus- 
trations, appendixes, index. Macmillan, 
New York. $5. A diary kept by General 
Dawes during the time he was cha.rman 
of the first committee of experts, ap- 
pointed by the Reparation Commission to 
study German economy. Now that rep- 
arations are a dead letter, the author 
publishes this document for the record. 


Wnuat To See AND Do 1n SCANDINAVIA. 
By George W. Seaton. 410 pages, 132,000 
words. Illustrations, appendixes. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. $3.50. A large and ex- 
haustive guidebook, well written and 
handsomely gotten up. The author has 
supplied brief historical sketches of the 
seven countries and regions he describes. 


Peasant Lire in Cuina. By Hsiao- 
Tung Fei. 296 pages, 96,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Dutton, New York. $3.50. With 
war raging and the silk market down, 
China’s life and customs are swiftly chang- 
ing. To find out how the Wongs and Wings 
of Chinese Main Streets take these 
changes, the author, a young anthropolo- 
gist, made an exhaustive study of a typical 
Yangtze village and now presents his 
interesting findings. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Fatse to Any Man. By Leslie Ford. 
254 pages. Scribners, New York. $2. Karen 
Lunt, ward of Judge Peyton Candler, was 
beautiful but unscrupulous. She was found 
dead in her mirror-lined house in Alex- 
andria, and Mrs. Grace Latham called in 
the redoubtable Colonel Primrose and the 
even more redoubtable Sergeant Buck. 
Up to the best Ford standard. 


Murperep But Nor Deap. By Anne 
Austin. 348 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
$2. Yola Conova was slipping from her 
Hollywood fame. When she died by hang- 
ing during a personal-appearance tour, 
everyone agreed she had killed herself— 
everyone, that is, but Bonnie Dundee, 
special investigator in the Hamilton dis- 
trict attorney’s office. He noticed her pig- 
skin gloves—and on that hinges another 
well-written mystery. 
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. WASHINGTON 
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AMERICA'S LARGEST, FASTEST, FINEST LINERS 








Cross the American 
Way, and enjoy the hos- 
pitality, service and out- 
standing VALUE which 
have made these splen- 
did vessels two of the most 
popular liners ever built. 





*x x NEXT SAILINGS x * 





ss WASHINGTON 
July 12, August 9 
September 6 


ss MANHATTAN 
July 26, August 23 
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* Gay, colorful night clubs — Club Manhattan 
Cabin, $186 up; Tourist, $127 up and Club Washington—feature all - American 
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France and Germany - ss Pres. ay ee eee eee eee ee 
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Cabin Class, $141 up. Ask your Travel Agent for details about round- 
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216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 665 Market St., San Francisco « 19 King St., East, Toronto 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: 

Joun Gowpen, Broadway theatrical 
producer, composer, and author, 65, June 
27. He spent a quiet day with his family at 
his home in Bayside, Long Island, where he 
was deluged by con- 
gratulatory messages 
from theatrical organ- 
izations, business as- 
sociates, and friends. 
Golden made his de- 
but in the theater 
more than 50 years 
ago as a 25-cent-a- 
performance extra. 
Since then he has presented more than 125 
productions, including “Lightnin’,” “Sev- 
enth Heaven,” and “The First Year.” 


Acme 


Premier Benito Musso .int, 56, June 
29. Because he dislikes publicity concern- 
ing his age, the anniversary was ignored 
throughout Italy. 


Married: 


Auicia Patterson Brooks, 32, daugh- 
ter of J. M. Patterson, president of The 
New York Daily News, and Harry F. 
GuGGENHEIM, 48, former United States 
Ambassador to Cuba (1929-33), in Jack- 
sonville, July 1. Two days before, she had 
obtained a Florida divorce from Joseph W. 
Brooks, insurance broker and former Wil- 
liams College football star. Guggenheim 
was divorced last week by Caroline Morton 
Potter, daughter of Paul Morton, Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Gior1a Swanson Somsorn, 18-) var- 
old Stanford University freshman and 
daughter of Gloria Swanson, film actress, 





Acme 


and Rosert Wi11AmM ANpERSON, Univer- 
sity of Southern California student and son 
of Harold S. Anderson, Los Angeles build- 
ing contractor, in All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Beverly Hills, June 30. The bride’s 
father was the late Herbert K. Somborn, 
wealthy restaurant owner. He was the sec- 
ond of Miss Swanson’s four husbands. She 
divorced her first, Wallace Beery, in 1919. 


Arrived: 

QuENTIN RooseEvELT, 20-year-old son 
of Col. Theodore Roosevelt Jr., in San Pe- 
dro, Calif., after a four-month expedition 
to Tibet and Indo-China. The young Har- 
vard University sophomore, who is follow- 











ing in the exploratory 
footsteps of his fa- 
mous family, made 
the trip on behalf of 
the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the 
expedition will count 
toward his university 
degree. Centering his 
work around Likiang, 
2,000 miles southwest ) 

of Shanghai, he gathered a large collection 
of historic documents and innumerable 
animal specimens. 


Departed: 


Tyrone Power, 25, screen actor, and 
his actress-wife, ANNABELLA, 26, from New 
York, on a seven-week honeymoon post- 
poned since their marriage in Hollywood 
last April. More than 1,000 fans crowded 
the pier to get a glimpse of the film 
favorites. The couple 
expect to make an 
automobile trip 
through Italy and 
Southern France, end- 
ing at the home of 
Annabella’s parents 
in the small town of 
Pilat Plage, on the 
Bay of Biscay. 





Convicted: 


Wiiuiam P. Buckner Jr. and Wr- 
LIAM J. GHLLESPIE, on seven counts of mail 
fraud and one of conspiracy, in connection 
with the manipulation of an $8,500,000 
Philippine Railway Co., bond issue, 
(Newsweek, June 26, July 3), in United 
States District Court, New York City. 
They face maximum prison terms of 37 
years and fines of $22,000. The jury also 
convicted Felipe Buencamino, Philippine 
Assemblyman and close friend of Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon, of conspiracy. 


Joined: 


The Hitler Youth organization in Vi- 
enna, by Kurr von Scuuscunice Jr., 13- 
year-old son of the former Chancellor of 
Austria who has been held prisoner by the 

Nazisecret police since 
Germany annexed the 
country on Mar. 11, 
1938. The only son of 
the ex-Chancellor is 
a prized addition to 
the uniformed band 
of juveniles whose 
watchword is “Do 
your duty and keep 
your mouth shut.” 


International 


Recovering: 


Jack Dempsey, 44-year-old former 
world’s heavyweight champion, at the 
Polyclinic Hospital, New York City, fol- 





NEWSWEEK 








lowing an emergency operation for a rup- 
tured appendix last week. Stricken Wed- 
nesday, he was well enough Thursday night 
to play pinochle with friends at his apart- 
ment. But, when overcome by severe pains, 
he was quickly examined by a doctor who 
rushed him to the hospital for an immedi- 
ate operation. Peritonitis set in, and for 
two days the pugilist-turned-businessman 
was given only a 50-50 chance to recover. 
Thousands of letters, wires, and cable- 
grams poured into the hospital and an 
emergency operator 
was needed to handle 
additional telephone 
calls. The shoe-shine 
boys around Madi- 
son Square Garden 
pooled 75 cents and 
bought their idol a 
bouquet of peonies, 
roses, and carnations. 





Wide World 


Ailing: 

Connie Mack (Cornelius McGillicud- 
dy) 76-year-old manager-president of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, with gall-bladder 
trouble—a recurrence of the ailment which 
bedded him two years ago. White-faced 
and motionless, the “grand old man” of 
baseball—winner of nine pennants and five 
World Series—was carried on a stretcher 
in a train from Boston to his Germantown, 
Pa., home, but his son, Roy Mack, said: 
“We think that in a couple of days he’ll be 
up and around and his old self. We’re not 
at all concerned. We feel fine at the way 
he’s come along, and so does the doctor.” 


Died: 





JimMy SNYDER, 
31-year-old Chicago 
automobile racing 
driver, in a track ac- 
cident, at Cahokia, 
near East St. Louis, 
Ill., June 29. While 
piloting a midget rac- 
er, he skidded on a 
turn, slammed into 
International the outside guard 
rail, caromed back on to the track, and was 
struck broadside by a trailing car. Snyder, 
a leading driver of the country’s dirt and 
midget tracks, held the Indianapolis Specd- 
way’s lap record of 130.757 miles an hour 
and finished second in the 500-mile race 
last Memorial Day. 











Harry Leon Wuson, 72, author and 
humorist, of heart disease, at his home in 
Carmel, Calif., June 29. Since 1887, when 
his first bit of writing appeared in Puck, he 
had turned out a steady flow of plays and 
books which made him one of the country’s 
most widely read authors and earned him 
as much as $97,000 in a single year. Among 
the many popular characters he created 
were Merton of the Movies, Ruggles of 
Red Gap, Ma Pettingill, and Bunker Bean. 
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Nation’s Biggest Farm Bill 
Caps Century of Spending 


Senate Tops New Dealers 
by Third of a Billion in Export 
and Price-Adjustment Funds 


Just a century ago the 25th Congress 
voted the first government appropriation 
for agriculture—$1,000 for collection and 
distribution of rare seeds. Last week the 
76th Congress celebrated the centennial 
of farm aid by passing an Agriculture De- 
partment Supply Bill calling for the larg- 
est farm appropriation in history: $1,194,- 
488,633—more abundant by $350,000,000 
than even the New Deal recommended. 

This record farm appropriation pro- 
vided funds for the next fiscal year’s op- 
eration of the Department of Agriculture 
and its non-farming subsidiaries such as 
the Weather Bureau, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Forest Service, and Biologi- 
cal Survey. Most of the money, however, 
will be used for subsidies to farmers. The 
most important of these: 


ConNSERVATION Payments: To induce 
farmers to follow government soil-con- 
servation practices, restricting production 
to cut down farm surpluses and thus in- 
crease prices, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act provides for conservation payments. 
Congress voted $499,560,000 for this pur- 
pose as against last year’s $500,000,000. 


Partry Payments: In addition to con- 
servation payments, growers of wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco are en- 
titled under the act to price-adjustment 
payments when funds are available, to 
bring their income from these products 
as close as possible to that received from 
1909 to 1914 average prices (when these 
farmers were theoretically receiving a fair 
share of the national income). In theory, 
these parity payments make up to the 
farmer his losses incurred by buying his 
supplies in a tariff-protected market while 
he must sell his goods in the unprotected 
world market. For the payments, ignored 
by the original House bill, the Senate 
slipped in a $225,000,000 item—up $13,- 
000,000 from last year. 


Surptus Disposau: Since the soil-con- 
servation plan has thus far failed to pre- 
vent huge surpluses, particularly of wheat 
and cotton, a new item appeared in this 
year’s bill—$113,000,000 for surplus re- 
moval. A share of the customs receipts 
($90,000,000. this year) is already being 


used for this purpose in an export subsidy 
for wheat. The new fund probably will be 
used to subsidize exports of lard as well as 
of cotton and cotton cloth—to cut down 
the 11,500,000-bale surplus now im- 
pounded under government loans. It will 
also pay for the extension of surplus dis- 
tribution under relief stamp plans such as 
those tried in Rochester, N.Y. (News- 
WEEK, May 29), and Dayton, Ohio, and 
contemplated in Seattle. 

All this adds up to prospects of direct 
benefits -to farmers next year totaling 
about $700,000,000, after administrative 
costs are deducted. The payments this 
year are expected to reach $600,000,000, 
compared with $482,000,000 in 1938. With 
the new appropriation, the government 
has spent approximately $4,500,000,000 in 
farm benefit plans since 1929 when the 
Federal Farm Board attempted to sup- 
port farm prices by large purchases of 
farm products. 

Many economists believe money spent 
on such schemes is wasted, since the 
classical solution for overproduction of 
farm products is the removal of excess 
farmers (estimated at about 40 per cent) 
and retirement of excess acreage—a nat- 
ural process if prices reach nonprofit 
levels. Their argument that the present 
farm plan is encouraging farmers to re- 
main on the land, intensifying the prob- 
lem, is bolstered by the latest government 


estimate of farm population: 32,059,000 
—only 18,000 below the 1910 all-time 
record, and an increase of almost 2,000,- 
000 since 1929. New Dealers argue, how- 
ever, that it is possible to adjust produc- 
tion to consumption without the suffering 
that would attend natural workings of 
the law of supply and demand in remov- 
ing excess farmers from the lands. 


Significance 


The farm appropriation represents a 
victory for the New Deal even though it 
exceeds the President’s budget recom- 
mendation by $350,000,000, because it as- 
sures continuance of the AAA in its pres- 
ent form for at least another year without 
insertion of a cost-of-production or do- 
mestic-allotment plan. In addition, it gives 
the Administration funds to experiment 
with a cotton export subsidy. 

Prospects of a cotton subsidy and ex- 
tension of the stamp plan may bolster 
total farm income now tentatively esti- 
mated at $7,832,000,000 for this year. This 
figure is $200,000,000 higher than income 
last year, but is considered insufficient to 
provide any great stimulus to general busi- 
ness as farm income did in years like 1928 
when it totaled $10,289,000,000. 








Plant Hunters 


Back in 1827, President John Quincy 
Adams directed American consuls abroad 
to send home seeds and plants they be- 
lieved could be grown profitably in Amer- 
ica. Since then, more than 96,000 plants 
have been introduced into the United 
States from all parts of the world, and 
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Ask 
FRIGIDAIRE 


to Prove the Profit 
of Air Conditioning 
for Your Business 


@ Thousands of business men are finding that 
air conditioning pays a profit far in excess of 
the owning and operating costs. Now, Frigid- 
aire’s exclusive “Investment Value Analysis” 
reveals before you buy whether you, too, can 
secure a profit, and how much return on your 
investment you can reasonably expect. 

Tested for over a year, this sensational plan 
is well worth your investigation. It uses facts 
about your business that you furnish—gives 
you pertinent cost and profit information that 
you can get in no other way. 

Profit possibilities are greater because 
Frigidaire’s compact Unit Air Conditioners 
give you more cooling per watt of current 
used. In addition, these efficient units can be 
quickly installed, easily moved, and usually 
require no duct work or building alterations. 


Demand the Proof—Act Now! 


Get the facts for your business. Phone nearest 
Frigidaire or Delco-Frigidaire dealer today. 
Find his name under “Air Conditioning” in 
your classified telephone book. Or wire collect 
to Frigidaire Air Conditioning Division, Dept. 
NWS7-10, Dayton, Ohio, for representative. No 
obligation. 
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modern America can boast only ten native 
plants (corn, potatoes, tobacco, crab 
apples, tomatoes, squash, pumpkin, rasp- 
berries, beans, and pecans) among its 78 
chief crops. 

The credit for most of this plant im- 
migration goes to the Division of Foreign 
Plant Introduction of the Department of 
Agriculture, which spends about $200,000 
annually to send department specialists in 
various plant fields abroad for new plants 
and better strains of species already here. 
Last week Walter Koelz of the department 
left on such an expedition to Afghanistan 
to search for, among other things, a hardy 
apricot reported to have an edible nut- 
like pit. 

Similar expeditions in the last century 
have brought home such finds as durum 
wheats from the Ukraine and Russia, 
barley from Turkey, rice from Italy and 
Formosa, sorghums and drought-resistant 
grasses from Africa, navel oranges from 
Brazil, and alfalfa from India. Among the 
most successful recent introductions were 
4,000 varieties of soybeans, next to rice, 
the most important crop of the Far East, 
now worth about $100,000,000 annually to 
American farmers. These Oriental legumes 
are a source of human food, fodder, oil, a 
raw material for plastic compounds, and 
they have the additional advantage of en- 
riching the soil in which they grow. 

Though more than a century of plant 
exploration has left the modern botanist a 
narrower field as far as unknown plants 
are concerned, this fact doesn’t bother the 
government men. Their chief job now is 
searching for better strains, or plants with 
one favorable characteristic which may be 
bred into the cultivated varieties at 
government laboratories. 





Building Inquiry 
Plea for 20 P.C. Cost Cut 
Is Made Before the TNEC 


Recently the Department of Justice an- 
nounced that it was investigating the con- 
struction industry and expected to bring 
suit against contractors, labor groups, and 
others for alleged violation of the anti- 
trust laws (Newsweek, May 29). Last 
week the industry came in for study by 
another branch of the government when 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee opened its hearings on the building 
trades, with particular reference to pri- 
vately financed housing. 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, told the committee that half the 
urban families of the nation could afford 
dwellings selling for no more than $2,000 
to $4,000; yet last year a mere 15 per 
cent of the homes erected were in this 
price range. “Over 20 per cent of the houses 
built were priced at $6,000 to $8,000,” 
he said, “although only 10 per cent of 
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: Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Slide: Attendants at the siv- 
story parking garage in the newest 
Rockefeller Center building in New 
York swoop from job to job on 
firemen’s poles. After parking a 
patron’s car, they slide back to the 
street level for another. 





our city families can afford such homes.” 

The testimony of other witnesses 
brought out the fact that members of the 
building industry as well as New Dealers 
believe a partial solution of this problem 
lies in reducing building costs at least 20 
per cent. The government considers its 
antitrust prosecutions one means of 
achieving this goal. Another step under 
consideration is a reduction in monthly 
financing charges through spreading amor- 
tization payments over a longer period 
and lowering the maximum interest rate 
on FHA-insured mortgages from 5 to 44 
or 414 per cent. 

Outside the construction field, another 
attack in the Administration’s war against 
monopoly occurred last week with intro- 
duction of a bill by Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming to supplement the 
present “altogether inadequate” penalties 
for antitrust-law violations. The proposed 
measure would empower the government 
to sue offending corporations for twice 
their net income for every month in which 
a violation occurred, and officers of the 
companies for twice their salaries. 





Significance 

The O’Mahoney Bill is objectionable to 
businessmen because the penalties it im- 
poses are staggering; if a company were 
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found to have been violating the antitrust 
laws for several years, it would be ruined, 
and its officers as well. Yet the antitrust 
statutes are so vague and subject to differ- 
ing interpretations that often companies 
cannot tell if their acts are illegal or not. 

As for the proposal to cut building costs 
by 20 per cent, government economists 
estimate that such a step would create a 
demand for 1,500,000 homes—four times 
the number of non-farm dwellings con- 
structed last year. This would provide a 
powerful impetus for recovery because in 
normal years construction employs more 
people than any other industry. 





World C. of C. 


The tenth biennial congress of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce held 
last week in Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
attended by more than 1,500 executives 
from 40 countries, including 100 from the 
United States. 

Addressing the opening session, Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. and retiring president 
of the chamber, denounced present-day 
armament expenditures as causing “distor- 
tion of the whole of economic life into 
abnormal channels.” He also emphasized 
the need of distributing commodity sur- 
pluses in various countries “to the people 
in other countries who need them” and 
suggested the appointment of committees 
of economic experts in the leading com- 
mercial nations to evolve a plan for solving 
this problem. 

J. Sigfrid Edstrom, Swedish industrialist, 
was elected president of the chamber to 
succeed Watson. 





TVA Deal Stalled 


Three months ago the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. arranged for sale of the 
electric properties of its subsidiary, the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and a group 
of Southern municipalities for $78,600,000. 
Of this amount, $45,000,000 was to be paid 
through a TVA bond issue for which Con- 
gressional approval was needed. 

Congress acted speedily to grant the 
necessary authorization. However, the bills 
passed differed materially: the House 
authorized $61,500,000 in bonds but im- 
posed serious limitations on TVA’s activ- 
ities (NEWsweeK, June 26), while the 
Senate provided for a $100,000,000 issue 
with no strings attached. Last week a con- 
ference conimittee failed to compromise the 
differences, and on June 30 the T.E.P.C. 
contract technically expired. 

Nevertheless, none of the parties to the 
deal felt it would fall through. Common- 
wealth & Southern offered to keep the 
agreement open on substantially the origi- 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Frigidaire Portable Air Conditioner 
increases comfort—and efficiency, too” 


@ Take this sure way to es- 
cape summer’s stifling, en- | 
ergy-robbing heat! Invest 
in a low-cost Frigidaire Port- 
able Air Conditioner and 
youll feel better, work 
better all summer long. This 
full-sized, efficient air con- 









in Effect 
Phe woherhs Model 


protected for five years 
against any service expense 
on its current-saving Frigid- 
aire Meter-Miser, world’s 
simplest cooling mechanism. 


Beat the heat—Act Now! 
Make up your mind to be 
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ditioner circulates cool, dry, 
filtered air... removes tobacco smoke 
... excludes outside noises . . . allows 
finger-tip control of amount of cooling 
and direction of air flow as well! Com- 
plete in one cabinet, it’s quickly in- 
stalled and easily moved. 

Built and backed by General Motors, 
the Frigidaire Portable Air Condi- 
tioner is so dependable that you are 
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cool for only a few cents 
daily. It takes only a moment to get all 
the facts from your nearest Frigidaire 
or Delco-Frigidaire dealer. Look for 
his phone number under “ Air Condi- 
tioning” in your classified telephone 
book. Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning Division, Dept. NWL7-10, 
Dayton, Ohio, asking for representative 
to call. No obligation at all. 
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» Great Smoky Mountains 
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’ noke Island. Costs are 
reasonable. Splendid 
highways. Overnight 
PRIZE WINNING FISH from practically all East- 
ern America. Come to- 

Ss day—or mail the coupon 
now for further informa- 
tion. Dept. of Conser- 
vation & Development, 
Governor’s Hospitality 
imma Committee, 2118 State 


VARIETY 600D GOLF Office Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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Let’s Get This Straight 


by RALPH ROBEY 


At his press conference in Hyde 
Park last week President Roosevelt de- 
voted the time to an explanation of 
why his dollar devaluation powers 
should be continued. Since the current 
Senate action assures that this issue 
will be debated for many months to 
come, it is worth setting the record 
straight. The President, as paraphrased 
by The New York Times, rested his 
case on the following points: 

1—In speaking of 1931: 

(a) “Americans lost millions and 
millions of dollars because we had at 
that time an inflexible law in relation 
to currency.” That is not true. Having 
a currency convertible into gold at a 
fixed rate was a protection against 
losses. 

(b) “Actually the control, such as 
there was in the United States, was 
vested almost wholly in Wall Street.” 
That is not true. Control rested with 
Congress and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

(c) “Every time nations devalued 
or talked about devaluing, interna- 
tional speculators were able to turn it 
to their personal account.” That is not 
true. A speculator could make money 
only if he guessed right on future 
events—and the President, from his 
experience as a speculator in German 
marks some years earlier, should know 
that is not easy. 

(d) “France had devalued .. .” 
That is not true. In 1931 France was 
on a firm gold standard. Devaluation 
was not until 1936. 

2—In speaking of since 1933: 

(a) “‘Nations began bidding 
against each other for gold.” That is 
not true. After we started buying gold 
in the fall of 1933 the price we were 
willing to pay was so much above the 
world price that it was useless for other 
nations even to bid. 

(b) “The legislation of 1934... 
gave the Treasury the power to de- 
value—the dollar being then 59 cents 
—and to reduce it to 50 cents. And 
there was not any limit on the up.” 
That is not true. The power to devalue 
was given in the Thomas inflationary 
amendments to the Farm Bill of May 
1933. The 1934 act made it mandatory 
that the devaluation be not less than 
40 per cent and not more than 50 per 
cent. Since January 1934, when the 


dollar was cut to 59.06 cents, the pow- 
er on the upside, insofar as this legisla- 
tion is concerned, has been merely the 
difference between this and 60 cents 
or less than 1 cent. 

(c) “Since 1934 . . . we have had 
substantially stabilized foreign  ex- 
change.” That is not true. Within the 
past year pounds sterling have varied 
from approximately $4.60 to $5, or 
about ten times as much as in the days 
before “exchange management.” 

(d) “We have run the ring of in- 
ternational speculators out of busi- 
ness.” That is not true. The only thing 
that runs foreign-exchange ->eculators 
out of business is having currencies tied 
to gold at a fixed rate. They thrive on 
fluctuations. 

3—In speaking of what will happen 
if the power is not continued: 

(a) “Means a possible return to 
the conditions which existed in 1930 
and 1931.” That is not true. For one 
thing we had less than $5,000,000,000 
of gold then, while we now have more 
than $16,000,000,000. 

(b) “It returns to Wall Street the 
same control it had in 1933.” That is 
not true. Giving the President power 
to devalue has not affected the “con- 
trol” of Wall Street. That has been ac- 
complished by means of other legis- 
lation. 

(c) Loss of the power would be 
“a very definite blow to the national 
defense and in case of any crisis we 

. would have to summon Congress 
and have two or three months’ de- 
bate . . .” That may be true. And it 
would be equally true of any other 
power lodged with Congress rather 
than with the Chief Executive. 


> 


So much for the accuracy of the 
case made by the President for a con- 
tinuation of his dollar - devaluation 
powers. Under another statute the 
Treasury is authorized to buy and sell 
gold at any price deemed necessary to 
the public interest. Nothing more along 
this line is needed. 

The $2,000,000,C00 stabilization 
fund, by contrast, should be continued. 
Its functions could be performed just 
as effectively by the Federal Reserve 
banks, but stabilization funds are the 
style in international-exchange manip- 
ulations these days, so we had better 
have one. 
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pal terms. Should the deadlock remain un- 
broken, Congress might consider a new 
pill on the subject. Another possibility is 
the measure increasing the limit to govern- 
ment bond issues (Newsweek, Mar. 27), 
to which has been attached a rider carry- 
ing a $100,000,000 TVA authorization. This 
has been passed by the Senate and is 
pending in the House. 





Labor Notes 


The 934th “work stoppage” on the San 
Francisco water front since 1934 was end- 
ed last week after the entire port was shut 
down for almost ten days. The dispute— 
called a strike by employers and a lockout 
by the unions—arose over ten clerks who 
daimed they were fired by the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. because they re- 
fused to permit the companies to change 
their status from that of hourly employes 
at $1 to monthly employes at $180. Claim- 
ing this was a violation of the contract, 
the unions picketed the steamship com- 
pany. The powerful Waterfront Employ- 
ers Association then charged the no-strike 
dause of the contract had been violated 
by the union and shut down the entire 
port. The dispute was settled by returning 
the ten clerks to their jobs on the hourly 
basis pending arbitration hearings. 


{Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews was asked last week by K. P. 
lewis, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and a spokes- 
man for the Southern textile industry, to 
reject the 324-cent-an-hour wage recom- 
mendation of the textile-industry commit- 
tee majority. Lewis recommended gradual 
approach to the wage-hour objectives to 
prevent imcreased competition from 
abroad, reduction in textile exports, and 
inroads from nontextile materials such as 
paper. 





Banker’s Dilemma 


Wants to Quit, but Depositors 
Balk at Removing Their Funds 


Like many other bankers these days, 
(. C. Cook, cashier and active head of the 
Booneville (Iowa) Savings Bank, found 
no one wanted to borrow money from him. 
Realizing he couldn’t afford to pay the 
prevailing 1144 per cent rate on deposits, 
he decided to call it a day. On May 29 he 
wrote to depositors telling them to come 
and get their money—which totaled some 
$267,000—citing the “high cost of insur- 
ance and danger of robbery” as reasons 
for the liquidation. 

But closing the bank was no cinch. Up 
fo last week none of the 300 depositors 
had withdrawn his funds. Cook explained 
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tests show these results. Gargling with Pepsodent Anti- 
septic diluted with 2 parts water immediately reduces the 
bacterial count in the mouth by as much as 97%. No other 
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LEADERS and the 





Heads of EMPLOYERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 








Out of every controversial episode 
in San Francisco or its community 
has emerged a vital and thought- 
provoking fact about the way we 
deal with the news in THE SAN 
FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 


Knowing that there are at least two 
sides to every argument, we have 
printed—and shall continue to print 
—all the news from both camps. We 
have given—and shall continue to 
give—all the facts to our readers. 
The result? At the end of every 
controversy we have been com- 
mended by both sides as being com- 
pletely fair and impartial in our 
handling of the developments. 


This THE CHRONICLE will con- 
tinue to do. Without seeking praise 
or expecting to escape criticism, we 
shall do the whole duty of a news- 
paper to the whole people—tell the 
whole truth as nearly as our best 
efforts can find it out. 


We shall editorialize only on the 
editorial page—not in the news 
columns. And because our readers 
know they can believe what we 
print, they are more responsive to 
this mnewspaper’s advertising col- 
umns, too. Try us and see! 


San Francisco 
Ghronicle 


San Francisco’s 


Only Home-Owned 
Newspaper 
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that all preferred to leave it with him 
where it is “perfectly safe” rather than 
risk investing it themselves. By Sept. 1, 
however, the depositors must take their 
money whether they want it or not. 
While this little drama of low interest 
rates and unused credit was being enacted 
in Iowa, 300 bankers from all over the 
country met at Conneaut Lake, Pa., at 
the first annual conference of the Bankers 
Association for Consumer Credit in order 
to discuss new and more profitable ways 
of using idle funds. Keynoting on June 24, 
K. R. Cravens, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. and executive chair- 
man of the new association, said that con- 
sumer credit—small personal loans and 
installment financing of products like 
autos and refrigerators—“may be the 
means by which banks can regain their 
proper earning position.” The purpose of 
the association is to act as a clearinghouse 
for ideas and experience on the rapidly 
expanding consumer-credit business and 
to aid bankers in developing the proper 
techniques and methods. Some 10,000 
banks in this country are already in this 
field in one form op another, said Craven, 
adding that: “Money is no different from 
any other commodity. It must be mer- 
chandised—sold, if you please.” 





Working Wives 
A Back-to-the-Home Movement 


Meets Massachusetts Reversal 


When John D. Biggers made his final 
report last October on the 1937 unemploy- 
ment census that showed 10,780,000 idle 
workers, he called attention to “an eco- 
nomic and social trend worthy \of consider- 
ation by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee”—the fact that since 
1930 the labor market had been increased 
by 2,740,000 more women than could be 
accounted for by the population growth. 

This report raised the old question of 
whether women workers aggravate unem- 
ployment conditions by displacing men, 
the traditional and generally better paid 
breadwinners. In particular it added fuel 
to the already smoldering fires of resent- 
ment against the working wives of em- 
ployed husbands. 

The first official recognition of the in- 
evitable, depression-born feeling that if a 
woman’s husband can support her she 
shouldn’t take a job away from someone 
else was the Hoover Administration’s 
Economy Bill of 1932. It provided that 
“married persons” whose spouses were em- 
ployed would be the first to be discharged 
from the Federal service. After a long 
campaign by women’s organizations— 
three-quarters of those so discharged were 
women—this provision was repealed in 
1937. In the past two years, however, the 
movement for restricting the employment 
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of married women grew so fast that re. 
cently 21 states have been considering leg- 
islation along these lines. 

Though no state has actually passed a 
law as yet, restrictions are already effec- 
tive in Alabama under the Governor’s order 
and in Texas, Utah, and Tennessee by reso- 
lution. In Alabama and Texas a husband 
and wife cannot both work for the state, 
but in most cases the laws introduced 
would have barred from government em- 
ployment (generally including teaching) 
anyone whose spouse was privately em- 
ployed as well. A bill killed in an Illinois 
legislative committee went so far as to 
prohibit a married woman from accepting 
public or private employment if her hus- 
band made $1,500 a year. 

Last week, however, back-to-the-home 
advocates received a blow. The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court advised the state 
legislature that five restrictive bills pend- 
ing before it were unconstitutional be- 
cause “women, married or unmarried, .. . 
like other citizens . . . are entitled to the 





Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Gaddis, purchasing agent 


benefits of the constitutional guarantees 
against arbitrary discrimination.” The 
decision backs up the arguments of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mary Ander- 
son of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment that: (1) some married women 
make valuable contributions to business; 
(2) there is not a fixed number of avail- 
able jobs because the money spent by the 
working wife creates new jobs; (3) many 
young people could not marry unless hus- 
band and wife pooled their incomes; (4) 
only 6 per cent of the employed popula- 
tion are married women, and (5) most 
wives work because their families desper- 
ately need the money. 

Although this Massachusetts action 
may have a restraining influence on some 
other state legislatures when they recon- 
vene in 1941, champions of the working 
wife are taking no chances. One group, the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
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fessional Women’s Clubs at its Kansas City 
convention this week will plan a campaign 
of education to combat influences that 
have not only frightened legislators but 
have even made some employers hesitate 
to hire young girls as being “potential” 
married workers... Meanwhile the ladies 
continue to get good jobs. As a case in 
point, last week Mrs. Edith Gaddis was 
appointed purchasing agent of the $63,- 
000,000 New York Steam Corp.—one of 
the few women to hold such a position in 
a large industrial concern. 





Instructive— 


Farmwarp Marcu. By William J. 
Hale. 222 pages. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $2. Here is an explanation of chem- 
urgy—the chemical utilization of farm 
products in industry—by an expert. Dr. 
Hale, the author, widely known as the 
organizer of the Organic Chemical Re- 
search Division of the Dow Chemical Co., 
outlines what has been done in chemurgy 
and indicates the vast field that is opening 
up before the eyes of the organic chemist. 
Increased utilization of farm products and 
by-products by industry to replace some 
of the present mineral raw materials can 
eventually do away with unemployment 
and the farm problem, the author holds. 


Woot anv THE Woon Trapve. By Alston 
Hill Garside. 320 pages. Index. Stokes, 
New York. $2.50. The author of “Cotton 
Goes to Market” has written a companion 
volume outlining the story of wool from 
the shearing of the sheep to the weaving of 
fabrics and manufacture of woolen apparel. 
Technical operations of the wool market 
are explained in simple language with a 
view to give students and businessmen a 
practical knowledge of how the industry 
operates. The author is an economist con- 
nected with the New York Wool Top 
Exchange and the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 


Here Comes Lasor. By Chester M. 
Wright. 122 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
60 cents. A conservative, nontechnical 
view of the labor movement, written for 
the Peoples Library series of introductory 
books, edited by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. The author, 
who has spent many years as a labor re- 
porter, now operates a labor news service 
in Washington. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Fiscal Opinions 

Under-Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Hanes shattered a New Deal tradition 
last week by urging a reduction in the 
maximum surtax rates on large individual 
Incomes. Testifying before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, he at- 
tributed much of the dearth of enterprise 


































AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 
Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 
exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 
regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “"\ For it 
is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 


minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 












































Light in body, delicate in flavor, Don 
Q Rum is a rum worth insisting upon 
by name. Superb in a frosty Daiquiri ———S— —*7° 
or a tall tinkling Rum Collins or High- polezal 
ball. Served wherever quality drinks are Q. 
the rule of the house. 
There are two kinds of Don Q: 
WHITE LABEL for cocktails 
COLD LABEL for tall drinks 
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GO TO WORK 
FEELING HALF SICK 


WHEN you're feeling “half sick” you're 
only half on the job... you feel mis- 
erable and you can’t do your best work. 
When you have one of those miserable 
mornings ... when it's difficult to “get 
going” because of a Headache, Upset 
Stomach, or some common ache or pain, 
just take a sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer 
and see how soon it makes you feel better. 
An Alka-Seltzer tablet dissolved in a 
glass of water makes a sparkling efferves- 
cent solution which goes to work the min- 
ute you drink it, to relieve your pain and 
discomfort, and at the same time helps to 
neutralize any excess acid condition. 
Always remember Alka-Seltzer when 
you want quick, pleasant relief from un- 
pleasant ailments. You can get Alka- 
Seltzer at any drug store. Also served by 
the glass at drug store fountains: 
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Fastest, most frequent service 
between LONDON AND PARIS 
. .. 7 flights each week day 
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Also LONDON-ZURICH service. 
Advance reservations through 
your travel agent or 
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25 Broadway + 638 Fifth Ave., 
New York - General Agents for 
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capital to high surtaxes which, instead of 
preventing hoarding by wealthy people, 
actually increased the volume of idle funds. 
Hanes also argued for elimination of the 
tax-exemption features on future issues of 
‘Federal, state, and local securities. Other 
important testimony was given before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
by Jesse Jones, new government lending 
chief, who stated flatly that the Mead Bill 
for government insurance of bank loans 
would not loosen up credit. He said that 
any deserving borrower could get funds 
now at the RFC and defended commercial 
banks as being handicapped by “out- 
moded, unintelligent, and officious exam- 
iner criticism” when desiring to make 
loans. 


Preview 

The new Ford lightweight tractor 
(Newsweek, May 8) made its first public 
appearance before 400 guests of Henry 
Ford at Dearborn, Mich. Harry Ferguson, 
its inventor, explained the system of hy- 
draulic controls and the new principle by 
which implements are attached to the 
power unit. Company officials explained 
that production was getting under way 
and that the new units soon would be on 
the market at $585, delivered at Detroit. 


Personnel 

Alan Valentine, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, was elected a direc- 
tor of the Freeport Sulphur Co. in recog- 
nition of an “enlarging responsibility to 
the American people on the part of Ameri- 
can business” . . . Hugh Moore, formerly 
president of the Dixie Drinking Cup Co., 


Farm innovation: Henry Ford’s new lightweight tractor 


was named president of the Dixie-Vortex 
Co., into which Dixie Drinking Cup was 
merged . . . Maj. Theodore P. Walker, 
president of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
received an honorary LL.D. degree from 
his alma mater, Drury College, in Spring- 
field, Mo. . . . Edwin F. Chinlund, former- 
ly with Arthur Andersen & Co., certified 
public accountants, was appointed presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph System, Inc. 
..- Ralph J. Cordiner, manager of the ap- 
pliance and merchandise department of 
General Electric Co., will resign Aug. 1 to 
become president of Schick Dry Shaver, 


The Ford tractor’s plow hitch 
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Inc. .. . Lester M. Curtiss, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., was promoted to general 
superintendent in charge of all operations. 


Air Conditioning 

Air conditioning of railway trains now 
goes much farther than merely regulating 
temperature and humidity. Through the 
recently developed Sturtevant System of 
Vitalized Air Conditioning, the air in the 
cars is passed through bacteria-killing rays 
of ultraviolet light, sprays of highly atom- 
ized water remove dust and other particles, 
and ultraviolet-ray sterilizers generate the 
small but perceptible quantity of ozone 
found in mountain air . . . A new portable 
air-cooling unit made by the Airola Corp. 
resembles a portable radio set, weighs only 
35 pounds, and can be carried under the 
arm from room to room. It is put in oper- 
ation merely by filling it with water and 
plugging into an electrical outlet. 


Business Notes 


The Senate ratified the treaty providing 
for the swapping of surplus American cot- 
ton for British rubber (Newsweek, July 
3) ... The President signed the Connally 
Hot Oil Act Extension Bill continuing for 
three years the prohibition of interstate 
shipment of oil produced in excess of state 
quotas ... The New York Stock Exchange 
decided not to follow the New York City 
banks by closing Saturdays this summer, 
since 85 per cent of its business comes 
from out of town (Newsweek, July 3) 
and also adopted a rule prohibiting part- 
ners of member firms from trading on mar- 
gin through their own or other member 
firms ... The French Line celebrated the 
75th anniversary of its first North At- 
lantic crossing with a luncheon at the 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 
Trends 


American imports in May amounted to 
$202,502,000, an increase of 9 per cent 
over April and the highest recorded for a 
year and a half, compared with exports of 
$249,259,000, up 8 per cent over April. The 
export balance for the first five months 
was $263,890,000, less than half that for 
the 1938 period. 


Automobile tire shipments during May 
were estimated at 4,753,403 units, an in- 
crease of 9.1 per cent over April and of 
44.4 per cent over the 1938 month. 


Manufacturers’ new orders in May rose 
13 per cent over April, contrasting with a 
15 per cent March-April decline, and 
showed a 47 per cent gain over May 1938 
levels, according to a cross-section survey 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


Advertising activity as measured by the 
Printers’ Ink seasonally adjusted index 
shows a gain for May of 2.7 per cent over 
April and 5.5 per cent over 1938. 
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ange season is sur- 
prisingly short. All 





juice canners must 
4 put up a year’s sup- 
7 ly within a very 
few weeks. This once presented 


quite a financing problem. 

Yet the solution is now sim- 
ple and may | be applied to al- 
most any business. Through 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM, money tied 
up in inventory is released 
for operating needs, 

The cost of financing is low, 
for bank funds are used at 
cheapest available rates. 


Your business, too, may profit! 


Write today for free ‘Question 
and Answer” booklet. Dept. A-3. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Misleading American Youth 


The fifth annual American Youth 
Congress, meeting in New York has taken 
up the usual amount of newspaper space. 
Well-meaning American leaders have par- 
ticipated in its sessions. Its tendency 
toward radicalism has been hotly charged 
and as hotly denied. 

It’s fortunate that, at. this point, a 
young man who took part in the founding 
of the Congress and who refused to be 
used as a front for those who early came 
to dominate its councils, has presented 
concrete evidence about the real nature of 
the Youth Congress. Murray Plavner has 
just completed a study, sponsored by John 
M. Schiff, Victor F. Ridder and others, 
which contains a mass of evidence of the 
radical nature of the Youth Congress. 
His indictment cannot help but be con- 
vincing to anyone who is willing to view 
the Youth Congress objectively. (Plav- 
ner’s study may be secured at Room 1537, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City.) 

Examination of the affiliations of many 
of the Congress’ officers indicates that, 
from the very start, it has been dominated 
by young men and women who are either 
professed Communists or individuals who, 
without official Communist membership, 
are, nevertheless, moving in the same di- 
rection as their Communist confréres. It is 
shown further that resolutions adopted by 
the Congress, from time to time, are cer- 
tainly not in harmony with the letter and 
spirit of American institutions. For ex- 
ample, the first Congress in Detroit in 
1934 proclaimed, among other things, that 
it favored a youth movement which would 
“work for the building of a new social 
order, based upon production for use 
rather than for profits.” Subsequently, its 
portrayal of conditions existing in America 
has rivaled, in violence, the utterances of 
the Communist party and its spokesmen. 

At every turn it has condemned Fas- 
cism. But never a word has been uttered 
against the equivalent danger of Com- 
munism (At a tempestuous session Mon- 
day the Congress refused to include Com- 
munism in a resolution attacking Fascism 
and Nazism.) The pompous vocabulary of 
Communism is constantly in evidence in 
its utterances. In certain respects, official 
statements closely parallel the language of 
statements in official Communist litera- 
ture. So it is not surprising that, as Mr. 
Plavner shows, the Communist party of 
the United States of America has contem- 
plated the activities of the Youth Con- 
gress with unqualified satisfaction. Brow- 
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der, for example, hails the Youth Con- 
gress as a means through which young 
Communists can make friends and iuflu- 
ence people. “Our party greets this great 
movement,” wrote William Z. Foster and 
Mr. Browder, “and pledges its support to 
the Congress of American Youth.” 

Nor is it surprising that so much of the 
Congress’ effort should have been directed 
to the enlistment of American youth’s sup- 
port for a policy of “concerted action” 
against the Fascist powers. Drumming up 
the enthusiasm of young American people 
for war in behalf of a foreign ideology is 
the logical consequence of such a program. 

The issue that this Youth Congress 
places before Americans is simple. Is it 
what it pretends to be? Is it a representa- 
tive congress of American youth? The an- 
swer, obviously, is that it is not. 

I have never been particularly sympa- 
thetic with the idea of mobilizing youth 
for political purposes. Inevitably such 
mobilizations have been exploited by the 
insidious calculations of their elders. But 
if, in order to combat the notion that 
American young people need to look for 
guidance to that dictatorial regime which 
is the embodiment of Communism, it is 
felt necessary to set up counterorganiza- 
tions among youth, let such organizations 
have the sponsorship of leaders and or- 
ganizations whose devotion to American 
institutions has been tested. America is 
not an appropriate battleground for the 
ideological conflicts of the old world. 





Let Them In 


Aanumily our big, brave Ameri- 
can Congress, representing the richest, the 
most powerful and reputedly the most 
generous nation in the world, is groveling 
before the prospect of a peaceful invasion 
by 20,000 children. The Wagner-Rogers 
Bill seems to be stuck in the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and to have been 
reported out of the Senate Committee 
with vitiating amendments, despite the 
support and despite the moving pleas of 
the representatives of nonpartisan organi- 
zations and of great religious, educational 
and social agencies. 

This bill is a grant of authority to admit 
into the United States not more than 
10,000 German children in excess of the 
present quota during each of the calendar 
years 1939 and 1940. No child would be 
eligible for admission who is over 14 years 
of age, and no child would be admitted 
unless satisfactory assurance had been 
given by responsible private individuals or 
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by responsible private organizations that 
the child would not become a public 
charge. This is the whole proposal—a 
grant of authority, to the extent that satis. 
factory assurances are given, permitting, 
as an emergency matter, the rescue from 
Germany of a limited number of young 
children. These German children are of all 
sorts of religions, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this country has never 
entertained the idea of imposing a re- 
ligious test upon either people who come 
to it or those who are here already. 

The ostensible arguments against this 
proposal are hardly worthy of note. The 
answer to the argument that these chil- 
dren will become public charges is direct 
and conclusive. Plans have been worked 
out for the selection and placement of the 
children. Absolute commitments for their 
care by individuals and social agencies 
have been made. Neither will these chil- 
dren become important competitive fac- 
tors in the labor market. The support of 
this proposal by both the A.F.L. and the 
C.I.0. is our assurance on this point. There 
is a further argument that we should not 
take German children if we are unwilling 
to take the children of other nations who 
are suffering privation and want. But the 
situation of these German children is not 
comparable to the situation of the chil- 
dren in any other nation. The govern- 
ments of the other nations do not actually 
drive out children, while the German Gov- 
ernment is intent upon getting rid of those 
children it already treats as outcasts. 
There is the further consideration that, 
according to every indication, money 
raised in the United States for needy chil- 
dren in countries other than Germany 
reaches those children. 

Of course the real obstacle to speedy 
action on this measure is the fear that de- 
bate in the open will loose the tongues of 
certain members of Congress who are 
itching to burn verbal fiery crosses. The 
threat that such a discussion will be pre- 
cipitated is contemptible blackmail. It 
deserves summary treatment. Sponsors of 
the bill need not shrink from this kind of 
argument. Their cause is unimpeachable. 
To permit a few bigoted and misguided 
individuals to impose a check upon the 
clear duty of this Congress is to underesti- 
mate the common sense and to impugn the 
integrity of the American people. 

Many Americans have had occasion in 
the past few weeks to hang their heads in 
shame over the tragic circumstance which 
turned the St. Louis, with its 900 homeless 
and helpless people, back to Europe. We 
threw up our hands while little Belgium, 
among others, opened its doors. This cal- 
lous indifference ought not to prevail again. 
Every American able to buy a postcard 
should remind the American Congress to 
pass the original Wagner-Rogers Bill—in 
the name of America’s generous tradition, 
in the name of common sense, in the name 
of simple humanity, in the name of God. 





Chemistrys newest contribution to soap works a washday transformation 


agar of the grocer’s shelves, busy servant of the 
laundry and home, soap has been taken for granted 


by those it serves...until today. Fashion has brought 
innumerable changes in the clothes that soap must wash 
.now the soap industry brings a fundamental new 
advancement to soap itself. 
Chemistry developed it, the progressive American soap 
industry has applied it 
to the working of a 


million Monday Mir- Industry applies products of Monsanto 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


From elemental phosphorus, chemistry created a new 
soap ingredient, tetrasodium pyrophosphate. As a result, 
industry is producing soaps that clean clothes shades 
whiter, keep colors fresh and bright, free garments from 
graying scum, leave tubs clean and ringless. These new 
soaps are kinder to the hands, gentler on fabrics, create 
an uprush of cleansing, sudsy bubbles even in hard water. 

Such is another step 
in the ever-quicken- 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL — to elimi- ing progress of Indus- 


acles” in homes and 
laundries. Your own 
family’s garments are 
benefiting today from 
this improvement in 
many of the best 
known brands of soap. 


Chemical Company to thousands of uscs 
in the service of all mankind. A few of 
these are: 

PHOSPHOTEX (Tetrasodium Pyrophos- 
phate)— a detergent aid for soaps. 
VINYL ACETAL— new plastic for auto- 
mobile safety glass, amazingly tough and 
el.stic, permanently transparent. 


nate wood degrading organisms and 
termites. 


ACCELERATORS, ANTIOXIDANTS—for 
production of longer-wearing automo- 
bile tires and other rubber products. 


FERRISUL (Ferric Sulfate) — for treat- 
ment of water, sewage and industrial 


try... translating the 
work of Chemistry in- 
to terms of widespread 
usefulness to all 
mankind. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
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s0BLE Slory, Just a wee bit o’ Old Angus is 
. J) Ly whe 7 ~ sufficient to prove to you its su- 
VM : perior taste and smooth liqueur 
= quality. Try it tonight and see 

how whole-heartedly you agree 

with those canny thousands, at 

home and abroad, who regularly 


call for this great Scotch whisky! 
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